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E HAVE been talking to 

the advertisers of the 
country from the forum of this 
page for many years. 

Some of our audience have gone 
out, but more have come in. . 

We wish one and all a happy 
journey through the undiscovered 
country of 1925. 

Our suggestion to our friends 
for making this wish come true is 
to do good advertising or better 
advertising in the Newspapers and 
Magazines. 

This is a prescription we take as 
well as give. 

Happy New Year! 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 8AN FRANCISCO 
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16 Years of Federal 


Federal’s birth announcement, written sixteen years ago, 
concluded with: ‘‘Put it up to men who know your 
market.”’ 

In those nine words is dramatized Federal’s fundamental 
of organization ; a fundamental that is as sound today as 


it was then, —when Merchandizing Advertising was an_ 


innovation and not common practise. 
That fundamental is: —a Federation of Marketing Ex- 
ecutives, each an authority in his line, each acquainted 
with all the factors of distribution, each experienced in 
the ways and means of attaining success. 

* * *K * 
Out ot these sixteen years’ work, has developed some- 
thing which we honestly believe will outlive us all—a 
consistent habit of thinking and way of working—the 
Federal Method. In plainest language the Federal method 
is this: 

1. Ascertained facts. 

A fundamental plan. 

The Interrupting Idea. 

Separate diagnosis and individual treatment for 
each advertiser. 

5. Behind each account, the full advisory resource 
of the Federal Board. 

6. A triple Federal Operating Contact: 1. The ex- 
ecutive who directs. 2. The service representa- 
tive who creates. 3. The detail representative 
who follows through. 

* * * * 
It is to this conception of agency service that we invite 
more advertisers of reputable products and services. 


> Ww WN 


FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Department? 


It May Mean Doubling Credit Losses, But It May Also Mean Multiplying 
Sales and Thereby Turning the Loss into a Handsome Profit 


By the President of a Manufacturing Company 


F course it is obvious that 
every business depends upon 
sales. Every credit manager is 
giving consideration to sales— 
trying to avoid, in his policies, 
anything that might slow up sales. 
Yet not all credit managers go 
as far as they 


whole at least five times as much 
as the additional credit losses, he 
would be shocked. 

As a matter of fact it is more 
than probable that if any average 
business abandoned all credit 
routine entirely and accepted all 

the orders that 





could go in aid- 
ing sales. 

In most busi- 
nesses the credit 
policy is based 
on playing safe 
—making sure 
that no account 
gets through 
which may be- 
come a “slow 
account,” or a 
“bad risk,” or 
a “loss.” 

This is quite 
a logical result 
of the policy 
of businesses of 


cies really 





Are conservative credit poli- 
increasing _ selling 
costs? The author of this article 
answers affirmatively. He claims 
that a looser credit policy would 
lead to greater sales obtained 
at a smaller expense. 

He does net urge or advise 
abolition of the credit depart- 
ment. He does, however, ques- 
tion the value of conservative 
credit work and claims that the 
passing of the credit department 
would, in many instances, mean 
increased profits. 

All of which is very radical 
—yet extremely suggestive. 


came, without 
any checking up 
or verifying, the 
total selling 
costs of that 
business would 
be less than 
under a rigid 
credit policy. 
That is a very 
radical state- 
ment, and one 
which will make 
the conscien- 
tious credit 
manager boil 
under the collar, 
but it is a state- 
ment well worth 








making the 
credit manager 
responsible for all credit losses. No 
credit manager wants to see his 
house lose money. He knows that 
a certain percentage of losses are 
inevitable, and his boss knows it 
also, but he sets out to keep the 


losses : within the percentage 
decided upon. . 
If you told such a_ credit 


manager that. if he intentionally 
doubled that percentage of losses 
which is considered reasonable, he 
would reduce selling costs as a 


considering. I 
am making such a radical state- 
ment, however, only to illustrate a 
viewpoint. I don’t advocate such a 
loose policy. 

Of course there are exceptions. 
In businesses where credits are 
unusually hazardous it might be 
disastrous to consider such a loose 
policy. But ali I ask you to con- 
sider is that in most businesses this 
radical viewpoint may have a les- 
son in it. 

Some credit managers will re- 


Table of Contents on page 190 
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sent such an assertion on the 
ground that it might cost them 
their jobs. For them I have no 
sympathy. There are, though, 
thousands of open-minded credit 
men who would carefully and 
open-mindedly consider this radi- 
cal viewpoint without any fear of 
their future. In fact it usually 
happens that the more  open- 
minded an executive is, the less he 
has to fear of his future. 

I had a talk with a mercantile 
credit representative some time 
ago on this subject of the cost 
of being careful on credits. He 
was a former bank examiner, and 
later a banker, but was tempor- 
arily doing some _ mercantile 
credit reporting work. He was 
telling me something of what his 
credit service would do in keeping 
down credit losses. 

I asked him what it would do 
in keeping up selling costs as a 
whole. He looked surprised and 
asked me what I meant. I gave 
him something of what I already 


have brought out in this article 


up to this point. He was inter- 
ested and we talked about it for 
quite a little while. A few days 
later he gave up his work with 
the mercantile credit concern. I 
heard, through a mutual friend, 
that he had said he had gotten 
a new angle on credits. 

If credit losses in any ordinary 
business increase to one-half of 
1 per cent they are considered 
plenty high. Doubling such a loss, 
and letting it reach a total of 1 
per cent of sales, would be so 
terrible as to shock the credit 
manager and his whole board of 
directors, in any average business. 

Yet letting credit losses double 
up in that way, may easily reduce 
sales resistance as much as 5 per 
cent—or ten times the increased 
credit cost. But even if it re- 
duces sales resistance only 1 per 
cent, that is twice the extra losses. 

When you do business with 
normal business men, average 
business men, you are doing busi- 
ness with men who are honest. 
Credit men know that a good 
many men are buying, or trying 
to buy, who have no intention of 
paying, and the number seems 
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quite large, but when you com- 
pare their number with the num- 
ber of honest men, they are entire- 
ly insignificant. If ordinary care is 
used: in eliminating as many as 
practical of these dishonest “cus- 
tomers,” the losses on the balance 
can practically be ignored. 

In fact, I am entirely sure that 
if we limit credit carefulness to 
the elimination of customers who 
are known to be dishonest, we 
would reduce total sales expense 
many times more than we increase 
credit losses. 

In other words, most businesses 
are so afraid of a possible 1 per 
cent credit loss that in trying to 
keep down credit losses they run 
up sales resistance 2 or 3, or even 
5 to 10 per cent—far more, pos- 
sibly many times more, than the 
total of the credit losses are ever 
likely to be. 


A CASE IN POINT 


I know a concern which uses 
many thousands of dollars worth 
of raw materials in a certain line, 
which constitutes a volume of 
business that is well worth going 
after. Perhaps a dozen manufac- 
turers of raw materials in that 
line are after that customer, and 
have been for years. This poten- 
tial customer for these houses has 
often considered a change in sup- 
ply houses, but always’ the matter 
of credit comes up, among the 
partners, before the change is 
made. 

The wisdom of trying to open 
a new credit account is always 
questioned. Always the answer to 
the salesmen is the same. Still 
the salesmen keep after the busi- 
ness, not knowing the real reason 
for not getting it. 

In trying to get that particular 
sales contract, each of a dozen 
manufacturers has spent 3 to 5 
per cent of the possible business 
each year. If the credit policy of 
any of those concerns had been 
known to the customer as espe- 
cially liberal, it could have got 
the business at practically no sell- 
ing cost. 

You may say that a liberal 
credit policy might have secured 
the business without selling cost, 
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ve T | A New Circulation Guarantee 
- and an Advance in Rates 


ver HRISTIAN HERALD guarantees a circu- 
lation of 225,000, 95% net paid, becoming 
immediately effective. 


orth On orders for advertising not now under con- 
or tract, the following rates will apply: 

oo Per line $1.75 

tet Per page $1,080.00 

-_ Copies of a new advertising rate card are being 
has mailed to advertisers and their agents. 

sup- 

tter Christian Herald has exceeded the previous 
ine net guarantee by an average of 24,000 copies 
ie per issue in each of the first six months of 
pen 1924. Present circulation growth points to 
a a substantial excess over the new guarantee 
Still in 1925. 
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and still have been unprofitable 
because the business thus obtained 
might have resulted in a large loss. 
Yes, it might. The customer, 
though, has been buying several 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
material a year, for several years, 
and no manufacturer has lost any- 
thing yet—even though the cus- 
tomer has sometimes been pretty 
slow. He has had to be pretty 
careful from whom he bought, 
because he has not always been 
sure that he could pay on the dot. 

If we take 100 such prospective 
customers and assume that the 
possible business from each one is 
$10,000. a year, and assume that an 
extra liberal credit policy would 
have taken the business in compe- 
tition with other houses whose 
policies were not so liberal, we 
have some “mathematical possibili- 
ties.” 

The figures I am _ going to 
use, however, are intended only to 
illustrate the radical point of 
view I am taking in this article— 
not for the purpose of inducing 
any business to adopt a more lib- 
eral credit policy, but to bring out 
the thought that it might pay. 

The 100 customers are a poten- 
tial $1,000,000 worth of business. 
Suppose we tell each customer in 
advance about our liberal credit 
policy. Suppose we investigate 
the ability of the customers, and 
their honesty, but almost ignore 
their assets. On this basis we will 
get the business at a slight selling 
cost—say on the first call of the 
salesman. That makes the busi- 
ness cost us 100 calls of a sales- 
man—or to be very conservative, 
say 300 calls for the total 100 
customers—at an average of 
say $25 per call, imcluding the 
salesman’s traveling expenses 

That is a selling cost of $7,500, 
or three-fourths ‘of. 1 per cent 
direct selling cost on the total 
business of $1,000,000 a year, and 
we hold the business at practically 
no selling cost. 

Our competitors probably will 
spend three or four times as much, 
every year, trying to take the 
business away from us—say 3 per 
cent on an equal amount of busi- 
ness that they have already ob- 
tained from some other customers. 
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They spend the 2 or 3 or 4 per 
cént every year trying to get the 
business away from us, but they 
don’t get it. 


A PROFITABLE GAMBLE 


The claim I am making is that, 

even if we lost all of our entire 
sales for a quarter of a year, ona 
full dozen of these customers, we 
would have spent less in total sell- 
ing costs to get and hold the total 
business than our competitors 
have spent trying to get it—or less 
than our own house would have 
spent ’trying to get it, if our policy 
were reversed. 
__ Putting it another way, even 
if 12 per cent of these customers 
went bankrupt the first year, and 
we lost on each of them the 
equivalent of a quarter of a year’s 
purchases, even then the total of 
the losses would only be around 3 
per cent of the total volume -of 
sales of the 100 customers. 

Where is there a wide-awake 
house that wouldn’t spend 5 per 
cent of a $1,000,000 volume of 
business to get the business, and 
take a chance on holding it? 

Most of them, unfortunately, 
have splendid credit departments 
which wouldn’t take a chance on 
100 $10,000 customers if they be- 
lieved that even 5 per cent of 
them would go bankrupt. 

Yet if five such customers, out 
of 100, went bankrupt owing us an 
average of a quarter-year’s pur- 
chases; the total would only be 
three-fourths of 1 per cent of the 
total volume of business the 100 
customers would give us. 

The gist of the matter is that 
if we took down the bars entirely 
and ran up a possible credit loss 
of even 5 per cent (which is “ter- 
rible,” I'll admit) it really hasn’t 
cost us anything, because it has 
cost us less to get and keep the 
business than our competitors 
would be willing to pay just to 
get it, and take their own chances 
on keeping it. 

Many men of large ability are 
managing small businesses which 
have no credit in the ordinary 
sense. All they have is their 
ability and grit and_persis- 
sistence and energy. Their assets 

(Continued on page 161) 
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“Naw! Yu couldn’t give me 
that fountain pen” 


“What’s the matter with it?” 

“It’s the boloney, I tell yu. Whoever heard of that 
bush league ink-spiller?” 

Boys scorn anything which hasn’t the stamp of popu- 
larity. On the other hand, they are just as enthusiastic,’ 
just as eager to convert their friends, once they believe. 
And the herd instinct in the boy of fifteen or sixteen— 
the average reader age of THE AMERICAN BOyY—is one 
of the strongest impulses he has. 

By advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy, manufacturers 
of pens and pencils go straight to the heart of a highly 
responsive market. You can win an army of young en- 
thusiasts—half a million of them—who translate pride of 
possession into action. You can enlist that complete confi- 
dence in your support which the readers of THE AMERICAN 
Boy have been giving each issue for twenty-five years. 
They read it persistently, thoroughly, athletically, from 
cover to cover. 

The only direct way to reach these half-million up- 
and-coming youngsters and their many friends is by ad- 
vertising in THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by Feb- 
ruary 10th will appear in April. 


Th ' » ‘ } 
American Boy 
Detroit Michigan 
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Products that 
every American 
woman asks for | 


J. WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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Drug Products advertised by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

Alcorub 

Cutex 

Formamint 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Jergens Lotion 

Odo-ro-no 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pond’s Cold Cream—V anishing Cream 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Stacomb 

Unguentine 

Vauy 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


N any drug store in the country 
y you will find these products. 

- American women have come to 
think of them as part of their daily 
lives. Dealers are glad to stock 
them because they have found 

that calls for them pour in day after day. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company has been 
associated with the advertising of many of these 
products since they were first put on the market. 
In many instances, starting from small begin- 
nings these products have won and held leader- 
ship in their fields. 

If you make a product selling through drug 
stores the experience of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company will help you sell in greater volume. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








‘Winning the Home-Town Folks 


Rochester Manufacturer Sounds Altruistic Note in Newspaper Campaign 
for Local Sales 


LMOST any manufacturer 

whose factory is located in 
or near a sizable city can name a 
dozen reasons why every impor- 
tant prospect in his home town 
should be an enthusiastic user of 
the product made in his own com- 
munity. 

Every man, woman and child in 
New Brunswick, N. J., should be 
a user of: Johnson and Johnson 
products; the inhabitants of 
Meriden, Conn., should be sold 
100 per cent on International 
silverware; every house in Lan- 
caster, Pa., should contain Arm- 
strong linoleum; no refrigerators 
but Leonard should be found in 
the homes of Grand Rapid, Mich. ; 
‘Fuller brushes ought to be as 
ubiquitous in Hartford as Santa 
Claus at Christmas. At least, one 
would think so. The home town 
of a nationally advertised product 
is closest to the source; saturation 
there should be almost unavoid- 
able. The local interest and pride 
of home town folks in whatever 
serves to lift the home town into 
distinction might ordinarily be 
counted upon in local sales ef- 
forts to overcome deficiencies of 
quality or service. 

But it is not so, as many manu- 
facturers have found upon inves- 
tigation. Qne reason is the ad- 
vertiser’s self - sufficiency — his 
confidence ‘that local prospects 
are proud to buy and use what 
is made at home. Pride in the 
“home grown” product, as a buy- 
ing motive, he finds, has been 
used against his goods by com- 
petitors whe have come into town 
and sold their goods right under 
his very nose. The competitor 
argues that «pride in the home 
product may be all right but it 
comes high when balanced against 
a lower price, or superior service 
and quality at the same price, 

That is one phase of the situa- 
tion. A number of manufacturers 
have met it in the obvious way— 
local advertising based on real 
selling arguments and individual 
sales work direct to the consumer 


or through the dealer. But there 
is one angle of the situation that 
is not always taken into considera- 
tion in such local campaigns— 
namely, capitalizing the idea that 
local prospects have a special ad- 
vantage over prospects in more 
distant places on the score of 
immediate service from a factory 
located right in the home town. 
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Rochester-made 
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his letters in Rochester-made files! 
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COPY MAKES A STRONG 
APPEAL 


“REASON-WHY” 


This thought in particular is 
behind the campaign of news- 
paper advertising now being con- 
ducted by the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., maker of office filing sys- 
tems. But the company has taken 
the idea and topped it off with 
a garland of altruism. As one 
advertisement in the series reads: 

“It’s a long way from the 
Golden Gate to Monroe County. 
Yet, if you will step into the of- 
fices of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way in Frisco, you will see an 
imposing array of Rochester-made 
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H. OW has The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune- 

. News, published ina city of 150,000 
population, built up the extraordi- 


nary circulation of 160,000 daily 
and 135,000 Sunday? 


By giving extraordinary service— 
not sporadically fora month or two, 
~ but year after year. Consider, for 
instance, that into The Registerand 
Tribune-News plant in Des Moines 
comesevery day the reports of prac- 
tically every general news service 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Four regular wires and one to three extras 


UNITED PRESS 
Full day leased wire 


UNITED NEWS 


Full. night leased wire 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS 
Full day leased wire 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Full day leased wire 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
Full night report 
—and that sort of coverage on 
general and world news gives a fair 
hint of what Register and Tribune- 
News coverage of the news of Des 
Moines and Jowa is every day. 





The 
DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


‘ogi 
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‘Y and E’ Office Equipment. The 
chances are that the men who use 
this equipment, also wear Roches- 
ter-made clothes and take pictures 
with Rochester-made Kodaks. In 
office equipment and supplies, this 
quality that is prized so highly 
3000 miles away is available to 
Rochester business men through 
our factory branch—Phone, Stone 
2431.” 


Instead of a caption this ad- 
vertisement has a simple diagram 
at the top to show the distance 
from Rochester to San Francisco 
—dots representing the cities with 
a line running from jone to the 
other marked “3,147 Miles.” 

Carl Gazely, of the company, 
says: “While practically all 
Rochester business men know the 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Co., many of them do not know 
the extent of the merchandise that 
we manufacture. The big thing 
was to impress  Rochesterians 
with the fact that we are serving 
many large concerns all over the 
world and that this service and 
merchandise is right at the elbow 
of Rochester business men. In 
this series of advertisements we 
have also tried to bring home the 
idea of local pride. 

“I think a great many manu- 
facturers are not securing the 
volume of business in their home 
towns to which they are entitled.” 


Lewis’ Lye Account with 
Albert Frank 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of Lewis’ Lye, has appointed 
Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. Farm 
papers will continue to be used for this 
account, which will be handled by the 
Chicago office of the agency. 

Pensal, a new water softener and 
cleanser which is manufactured by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Company, is now be- 
ing distributed through the grocery 
trade. The advertising of this product 
also will be directed by the Albert 
Frank agency. 


Mohawk Radio Account 
for McJunkin Agency 


The Mohawk Electric Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of ohawk 
radio apparatus, has placed its adver- 
tising ae with the McJunkin Ad- 
bag —— pany, Chicago. No 

a advertising this company’s 
one BL 


The 
ing Company, 


have been announced. 
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J. B. Brown, Publisher, Louis- 
ville ‘ Herald” and “Post” 


James B. Brown, F aces of the 
National Bank of entucky, Louis- 
ville, has become editor and publisher 
of the Louisville Herald and Post and 
Sunday Herald-Post. Mr. Brown who 
had been a majority holder of stock in 
The Herald-Post Company has increased 
his es held, by by i Derehaee of 3,000 
shares Ps d G. Knott and 
Mrs. R. W. a Mr. Knott has 
resigned as publisher. 

Lewis umphrey, who retains his 
holdings in the company, becomes gen- 
eral manager in charge of all depart- 
ments of the papers. He will devote 
his chief activities to executive direc- 
tion and business administration. 

Benjamin S. Washer has _ been 
elected to succeed Mr. Knott as vice- 
president. 


Indian Tea Campaign to Be 
Extended 


The co-operative advertising campaign 
which has been conducted in the East on 
India tea by India tea growers will be 
extended in the spring to include Chicago. 
Newspapers will continue to be used in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. Sir 
Charles Higham is leaving London in 
March for the United States for the 
purpose of starting the campaign in the 
Chicago territory. 


Gulden’s Mustard to Hoyt 
Agency 

Charles Gulden, Inc., New York, 
Gulden’s Mustard and Gulden’s Salad- 
dressing, has placed its advertising 
account with the New York 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Newspaper campaigns are planned 
start at once in various localities. Maga- 
zines will also be used 
' 


Kolynos Appoints George 
Batten 


The oe Company, New Haven, 
Conn., nos dental cream, has re- 
tained Fat Batten Company, adver- 
tising agency of New York, as its ad 
vertising counsel. No plans for the 
future have been announced. 


Standard Action Company 
Appoints Presbrey 


The Standard Action Company, Cam 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer of Standard 
piano actions, has placed its advertising 
account with the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, advertising agency, New York. 


Fulls & Hatch Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


The Fulls & Hatch Company, Albany, 
N. Y., maker of Hatchway men’s under- 
clothing, has placed its advertising ac- 
gust with Lord & Thomas, of New 

ork. 
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ISCONSIN, leading the 
nation in dairyproduction, 
must each year supply an 
increased national demand. 
Both the number of users and 
the amount used go steadily 
upward. Since 1920 the annual 
per capita consumption of milk 
has increased from 43 to 53 gal- 
lons. The continual increase in 
@ Wisconsin’s uninterrupted dairy 
revenue raises the already high 
purchasing power every year. 
Here any good product can build 
an ever increasing volume of 
profitable sales, year in and year 
out. Get your share of Wiscon- 
sin’s business in 1925! 


The Milwaukee 
FIRST- by Merit 
Read by more Milwaukee and 


Wisconsin people than a 
other publication in the worl. 
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The Preferred 


Of National... . 


ANUFACTURERS of 

radiophone equipment 
and accessories, looking for the 
strongest and best medium 
for radio advertising in the 
Chicago territory, select the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 
to carry exclusive or dominant 
lineage. 


| Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK : 1819 Broadway 
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eee e- Medium 


Radio Advertisers 


eerie ad the Sunday 
Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner reaches more prospective 
buyers of radio equipment than 
all of the nationally circulated 
radio magazines combined, 


Y 


Circulation Is Power... 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCIS€@- Monadnock Bidg. 
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The Best Judge of 
Newspaper Advertising Values 


¢ Has BEEN TRULY SAID that the 
best judge of the value of advertising 
in any medium is the local advertiser, 
because he bases his decision on the 
direct results produced. Consequently 
the volume of local advertising carried 
by any newspaper is conclusive evidence 
of the productiveness of that newspaper. 


In Chicago the decision is clear and 
decisive. According to the authoritative 
figures supplied by the Advertising 
Record Company, for the first eleven 
months of 1924, The Daily News pub- 
lished. 11,235,081 agate lines of local 
display advertising, as against 7,551,018 
agate lines published by its nearest com- 
petitor in the daily field—a morning 
newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





Federal Trade Commission Strives 
to Understand Advertising 


Commission Alleges, Among Other Charges, That Three Advertising 
and Publishing Organizations Are Endeavoring to Prevent 
Advertisers Who Place Business Direct from Receiv- 
ing Advertising Agency Commission 


ARtss more than a year and 
a half of hesitation the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has taken 
a headlong dive into advertising. 
Where and how it will come up 
and how muddy the water will be, 
no one is able to prophesy just 
now. Its dive has taken the form 
of a complaint issued on Decem- 
ber 17 against the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
its officers, executive board and 
members; the American Press 
Association, and the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
and its officers, directors and 
members. 


News of the complaint was 


spread broadcast throughout the 
entire country on two mimeo- 
graphed sheets of paper issued by 


the Federal Trade Commission, 
marked “For release in news- 
papers of December 28.” 

These two mimeographed sheets 
contain the commission’s own sum- 
mary of the complaint. Rather 
than rely entirely on the commis- 
sion’s summary, however, Print- 
ers’ INK has obtained a copy of 
the actual complaint. Later in this 
report will be found the greater 
part of that particular complaint 
as it was issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The commission sums up its 
complaint in the following three 
paragraphs : 

. Newspaper publishers 
throughout the United States for 
many years have had two rates 
at which they compute and charge 
for the publication of national ad- 
vertising in their respective news- 
papers. These are known as the 
‘gross rate’ and ‘net rate.’ The 
‘gross rate’ is intended by the 
publisher to apply only to national 
advertising placed with the pub- 
lisher by an agency; the ‘net rate’ 


being the amount which the pub- ” 


lisher receives as remuneration 
for himself for the publication of 
such advertisements. 

s The respondents are 
charged with using various al- 
leged methods for the purpose 
of compelling advertisers to either 
employ agencies or to pay for di- 
rect advertising at gross rates, 
such gross rate in all instances 
being greater than the net rates 
usually charged by newspaper 
and not through an advertising 
agency. 

“The result and effect of the 
alleged conspiracy and combi- 
nation . . . is to hamper 
and obstruct national advertising 
throughout the United States; to 
restrict the dissemination and dis- 
tribution of such advertising, and 
of the type parts essential thereto, 
to channels and upon terms and 
conditions dictated by  respon- 
dents; to restrict the publication of 
national advertising to newspapers 
throughout the United States se- 
lected and approved by respon- 
dents to compel newspaper publish- 
ers throyghout the United States 
to charge for national advertising 
at ‘gross rates’ and to prevent 
them from according ‘net rates’ 
to direct advertisers; and to com- 
pel national advertisers to employ 
respondent or other agencies in 
the placing of national advertising 
in newspapers, or to pay gross 
rates for direct advertising.” 

In neither complaint nor news- 
paper release prepared by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is any 
mention made of the complainant 
in the case. It is the practice of that 
body to keep undisclosed the 
name of the person or organiza- 
tion that invokes the aid of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

It is generally presumed, how- 
ever, that the present action has 
been taken as the result of a 
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complaint by one or more na- 
tional advertisers. 

It is also understood that Gil- 
bert H. Montague, of New York, 
is acting as attorney for the un- 
disclosed complainant or com- 
plainants. 

There were rumors in the early 
part of 1923, the time when it is 
believed that the complaint was 
filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, that an investigation had 
been sought by the Association of 
National Advertisers. This rumor, 
however, was emphatically denied 
by the Association of National 
Advertisers at its semi-annual 
convention in Detroit in May, 
1923. At that time Printers’ INK 
queried officers of the association 
regarding the rumor. As a result 
of this inquiry, John Sullivan, 
who was then secretary-treasurer 
of the association, called upon 
John Neville Boyle, the organiza- 
tion’s attorney, to make a state- 
ment on the subject. 

Mr. Boyle, at that convention, 
declared to the members that “the 
Association of National Adver- 


tisers has not, directly or indi- 
rectly, made to the Federal Trade 


Commission any _ representation 
whatsoever regarding the rela- 
tions of agencies and publishers.” 
In private conversation after the 
convention the late J. B. Sharpe, 
who was then president of the as- 
sociation, and Mr. Sullivan, in- 
formed Printers’ Inx’s represen- 
tative that nothing of the kind had 
ever been contemplated by the as- 
sociation. 

The American Society of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, as a reading 
of the complaint will show, was 
put first and foremost in the com- 
plaint. For that reason PRINTERS’ 
INK sought statements from its 
officers and from its counsel. From 
such statements as Printers’ INK 
was able to obtain it will be seen 
that the association absolutely de- 
nies the existence of any conspir- 
acy. 

The president of the association, 
Herbert S. Gardner, says: 

“The complaint filed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission does not 
in any way. involve the principles 
or practices upon which the adver- 
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tising agency business is conducted 
—nor does it seek to disturb any 
method or principle employed by 
an advertising agency in doing 
business with a publisher. 

“Apparently the object of the 
rather involved complaint is to re- 
quire the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies to cease con- 
spiring with publishers’ associa- 
tions to prevent certain advertisers 
from obtaining more favorable 
rates than other advertisers. 

“Both publishers and agencies 
feel that the commission has been 
misinformed because there has 
been nothing whatever in these re- 
lations that bears any resemblance 
toa conspiracy. 

“What is to be done about it 
has not yet been determined but it 
stands to reason that none of those 
involved will allow such un- 
founded charges to go unchal- 
lenged.” 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the association, says: 

“A broad denial of the charge 
of conspiring with publishers will 
be made by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

“We do not make the news- 
papers’ rates. The _ publisher 
makes them. We take them 
as we find them or we leave them 
as we find them. The American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies holds that a publisher has the 
sole right of making rates and the 
classifications to which the rates 
apply. 

“This complaint does not relate 
in any manner to the principles or 
practices of the advertising agency 
business as conducted by members 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

“It is also important to say that 
the complaint does not in any way 
disturb any method or principle 
involved in a transaction between 
the advertising agency and the 
publisher. The advertising agency 
business will be in no manner af- 
fected. 

“We believe that when the mat- 
ter is clarified at a hearing, we will 
be commended as the most ethical 
of business men. 

“While no interference with the 
established and proper conduct of 
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our business can develop out of 
this complaint, it is none the less 
regrettable that any complaint 
should be lodged against an asso- 
ciation whose practices are so 
thoroughly public and so long es- 
tablished.” 

Clark McKercher, attorney -for 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, was absent 
from the city when Printers’ INK 
endeavored to obtain a statement 
from him. It is understood, how- 
ever, that since the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and 
the American Press Association 
are also involved he will consult 
with their interests before making 
any statement. 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE EVIDENT 


From interviews with others, 
who have long been engaged in 
the advertising business and who 
are conversant with this subject 
and who do not desire to be 
quoted, there seemed to be unani- 
mous agreement of opinion that 
the Federal Trade Commission 
does not understand the organ- 
ized advertising business. Such 
persons pointed out that the whole 
complaint questions the right of 
anyone having wholesale and _ re- 
tail prices. Such persons liken 
the publisher to a manufacturer 
‘ having one price for a wholesaler 
and another for the consumer. In 
this case the advertising agency is 
the wholesaler and creates busi- 
ness for the publisher. The na- 
tional advertiser who places his ad- 
vertising direct, like all other 
national advertisers, is the ultimate 
consumer and is in no way en- 
gaged in the task of selling space 
for the publisher. He, therefore, 
is charged a retail price. 

The actual complaint, at the out- 
set, gives the names of the indi- 
viduals upon whom it was served, 
and describes the organization and 
purposes of these three organiza- 
tions. After stating in the com- 
plaint that the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies is 
called “The Agency Association” ; 
the members of the association are 
called “agencies,” the remunera- 
tion which the agency receives for 
its service is called “Commis- 
sion.” The Southern Newspaper 
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Publishers Association is called 
“The Publishers’ Association,” and 
the American Press Association is 
called “The Respondent Corpora- 
tion” and persons engaged in the 
business of soliciting and secur- 
ing advertising for and in behalf 
of newspaper publishers are called 
“special representatives,” and that 
national advertisers who pre- 
pare their own advertising without 
employing an agency are called 
“direct advertisers,’ the fol- 
lowing allegations are then set 
forth: 

“For many years newspaper 
publishers throughout the United 
States have held themselves out as 
having two rates at which they 
compute and charge for the publi- 
cation of national advertising in 
their respective newspapers. Said 
rates are denominated by said pub- 
lishers and by respondents and are 
hereinafter called the gross rate 
and the net rate respectively. Said 
gross rate is so fixed that the sum 
of money charged for a given ad- 
vertisement computed at said rate 
is in excess of the amount which 
the publisher regularly charges 
and receives as remuneration to 
himself for the publication of said 
advertisement. Said gross rate is 
intended by the publisher to apply 
and has for many years applied 
only to national advertising placed 
with the publisher by an agency, 
and such application of such gross 
rate is intended by the publisher 
to provide a remuneration for the 
agency to be paid by the national 
advertiser to the agency as herein 
below set out. Said net rate is so 
fixed by the publisher that the sum 
of money charged for a given ad- 
vertisement computed at said rate 
is the sum of money which he reg- 
ularly charges and receives as re- 
muneration for himself for the 
publication of such advertisement. 
Said net rates are in all instances 
less than said gross rates, and in 
most instances are less than said 
gross rates by and to the extent of 
fifteen percentum of said gross 
rates. By a well-established prac- 
tice and course of business during 
the time said two rates have been 
in effect as above set out, respon- 
dent and other agencies have paid 
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and still pay to publishers for the 
publication of national advertis- 
ing, at said net rates, thereafter 
charging to and collecting for said 
advertising, from the advertisers 
represented by them, at said gross 
rates, retaining for themselves 
from the sums so collected from 
the advertisers, those sums in ex- 
cess of the amounts paid by the 
agencies to the publishers as above 
set out, and representing the dif- 
ference between aforesaid compu- 
tations at said net and gross rates. 
Said excess amounts so acquired 
by the agencies have been and now 
are retained by them as their com- 
mission for the services rendered 
by them to said advertisers in the 
premises. 

“For many years prior to the 
inauguration of the combination 
and conspiracy and prior to the 
acts and things done by respon- 
dents to carry out and effectuate 
same, all as set out in *Paragraph 
Eight hereof, practically all news- 
paper publishers in the United 
States had given the benefit of 
said net rates alike to agencies 
and to direct advertisers and had 
charged such direct advertisers 
for the publication of their adver- 
tisements at said net rates upon 
the same terms and conditions ac- 
corded by said publishers to 
agencies. 


THE COMMISSION’S VIEW OF ADVER- 
TISING’S IMPORTANCE 


“National advertising for many 
years has been and now is an im- 
portant, essential and indispensa- 
ble means and instrumentality for 
the interstate distribution and sale 
of, and for the establishment and 
prosecution of a profitable inter- 
state commerce, traffic and busi- 
ness in goods, wares and merchan- 
dise; in that such advertising cre- 
ates markets and a demand for 
the commodities so advertised and 
is the most practicable and in 
many instances the only practi- 
cable means whereby the manufac- 
turer or merchant engaging or 
desiring to engage in such inter- 
state commerce and business, may 


*Refers to paragraph beginning: ty 4 


a period of about five years” to 
found on page 129. 
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place his wares before, and trans- 
mit intelligence and information 
concerning said wares to, dealers 
and the consuming public in a 
number of States or throughout 
the United States, so as to create 
the markets and the demand for 
his commodities necessary to the 
successful prosecution of an inter- 
state business therein. Without 
national advertising the manufac- 
turer of or dealer in commodities 
other than those essential to life 
and comfort and for which there 
is a natural demand, would be 
unable to create markets and a de- 
mand sufficiently large and cover- 
ing a territory sufficient in extent 
to permit the successful prosecu- 
tion of a general interstate busi- 
ness, and such manufacturers and 
merchants would in most instances 
be restricted to the States where- 
in their places of business are lo- 
cated and to contiguous territory 
in surrounding States. Further, 
national advertising is an impor- 
tant and in many instances the 
only practicable means of creating 
and keeping alive and active, com- 
petition in interstate commerce be- 
tween commodities of the same or 
similar kind and class, both with 
regard to commodities essential 
and those non-essential to life and 
comfort, in that in addition to and 
as a part of the functions per- 
formed by national advertising as 
in this paragraph above set out, 
national advertising of competi- 
tive products advises dealers and 
the consuming public of the exist- 
ence of each competitive product 
so advertised, and transmits to 
and furnishes dealers and the con- 
suming public with intelligence 
and information concerning the 
competitive products so adver- 
tised, thus offering to dealers and 
the consuming public a choice be- 
tween said commodities and a 
basis for making such choice. In 
the absence of national advertising 
such intelligence and information 
would be offered to dealers and to 
the consuming public either in- 
adequately or not at all, and trade 
throughout the. United States 
would be restricted for the most 
part to those commodities chosen 
(Continued on page 129) 
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ion Ice Cream Cones 


The Bulletin || 


6 250 feet above 
treet level. 


Philadelphia’s “Big Fellow” pays the Cone man- 
ufacturers over $100,000 per annum—and this 
figure doesn’t account for the ice cream that goes 
inside the cones. 

The Bulletin goes into practically all of the 400,000 
separate homes of the city and 100,000 more outside 
the city limits. 

Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly three million 


people—third largest in America—instantly available 
through the newspaper, at one cost. 


With over half a million copies daily The Bulletin 
naturally dominates Philadelphia—there can be no 
substitute for circulation. The circulation of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


516,609 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending set 30, 1924 
(Copyright, 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


declared by critics to be 
the wittiest man in America, 
has, for the first time in 
his career, written a series 
of short stories 





BENCHLEY’S “WHO’S WHO” —The peerless—also fearless—drama 
critic of LIFE, who, on a bet with a comedian, appeared for one night in 
Music Box Revue with a monologue and made such an immense hit t 
he was engaged for the season; who also has written half a dozen bo 
that those who keep abreast of the current of American literature have 
read; whose researches into The Sex Life of the Polyp have given him 
standing shared by no other scientist living or dead, and yet one who un 
now has never written short stories—THAT’S Benchley. 
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The stories, recounting 
the sanguinary adventures in New York City 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Peters of Dyke, Ohio, 
will appear in 


he Red Book | 


beginning in the February issue 
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I Wonder Who Really Is My 


Star Salesman 


Perhaps the Man Who Wears the Laurel Is Not Entitled to It 


By R. A. Ferguson 


Sales Manager, The Kaynee Company 


66 HO is your star sales- 
man?” This very important 
question was shot at me the other 
day and I admitted that it was a 
difficult one to answer. At once my 
mind turned to the man who leads 
our sales staff in volume and I 
wondered if. he were entitled to be 
termed the “star of stars.” 

Then, I recalled the very ex- 
cellent work done by a man in a 
confined territory, not as replete 
with possibilities and where com- 
petition is keener, and wondered 
if the laurels ought not go to 
him. Finally, I confessed that I 
didn’t know, with a mental reser- 
vation to find out without further 
delay. And at the same time I 


wondered how many sales man- 


agers really know who is the best 
salesman on their staffs. 

So very many factors enter in- 
to the determination of this ques- 
tion that it becomes necessary to 
apply each factor and pick the man 
who averages up best. And all 
factors are not of equal impor- 
tance, so care must be exercised 
in judging. 

First of all it may be said that 
the best salesman is the one who 
sells the largest volume of mer- 
chandise, in proportion to the mar- 
ket his territory affords, at the 
biggest net profit to the house. 

Bearing this in mind, we should 
first place a definite, accurate and 
just quota on each territory to 
determine the market of each 
salesman. The ways and means 
of arriving at this figure are too 
well known to warrant. detailed 
treatment. It is sufficient to say 
that the number of logical pros- 
pects for any product, their in- 
come, average wealth per capita, 
number and character of retailers 
serving them, and standing of 
competitors can be easily ascer- 
tained. When this is done we have 
completed the first step in de- 


termining who is doing the best 
and most thorough work. 

It is only natural that one $25,- 
000 order seems more impressive 
than five $5,000 orders, and the 
ability of many a salesman is 
judged by the flash of a few 
large orders. Still, the $25,000 or- 
der may not be so good or so 
representative an order as the one 
of $5,000. 

The experience of many manu- 
facturers has been that the very 
large users demand price and term 
concessions that remove all profit 
from the order when secured. 
Then, too, there are always a num- 
ber of pirates or opportunists 
seeking the large merchant’s busi- 
ness, who are willing to sacrifice 
all profit, honor or policy to get 
the order. Merchants, being hu- 
man and possessed of varying de- 
grees of gullibility, often nibble 
at the bait and thereby lend fur- 
ther evidence to the growing be- 
lief that loyalty to a line or manu- 
facturer is more common in the 
medium-size and small cities. 


DO YOU OVERLOOK THIS? 


It is a well-accepted fact that 
it costs money to get a new ac- 
count. It costs twice as much to 
lose an old one. In judging a 
salesman, analyze his territory for 
the last three years. Give him 
full credit for each new account 
sold. At the same time, be 
equally thorough in determining 
the reason for the loss of each 
dealer whose ledger page has be- 
come inactive. Don’t accept in full 
the salesman’s report as to why 
a prospect didn’t buy. Write a 
personal letter seeking the truth or 
better yet, visit several merchants 
and learn, first-hand, the real 
reasons. 

This is one point that I believe 
cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly. Strange to say, it 1s generally 
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more neglected than cared for, and 
then in only an indifferent or 
cursory manner. 

We are told that each year 15 
per cent of all the retail mer- 
chants in this country go out of 
business. This makes the average 
life of a retail dealer approx- 
imately seven years. With the 
equivalent of a complete turnover 
in accounts every seven years 
staring him in the face, every sales 
manager should leave no stone 
unturned to impress upon his men 
the true value of an old account, 
and this ability to hold accounts 
is of major importance in esti- 
mating the ability of a man. 

After determining the relative 
performance of the salesman from 
the standpoint of market possi- 
bilities, character of accounts sold, 
and ability to retain accounts as 
well as secure new ones, we pass 
on to the actual activity of the 
man. 

Edward S. Jordan, president of 
the Jordan Motor Co., and a na- 
tionally known figure in sales and 
advertising work, says: “One of 
the most important things in sell- 
ing is to see more people today 
than you saw yesterday—look your 
man in the eye, and don’t mum- 
ble your words.” This statement 
is based on the theory that the 
number of sales are in direct pro- 
portion to the number of calls. 
The point should be given consid- 
eration when judging a salesman, 
as time is the only thing of which 
all men have an equal amount. 

Every sales executive should 
have an accurate record of the 
profits the house makes on each 
salesman. This is particularly truc 
where the salesman has a line of 
many units, some of which are 
priced without profit to meet com- 


petition. Obviously in such a case, - 


a salesman doing 70 per cent of 
the volume of another man may 
make 50 per cent more money for 
the house. 

Most sales managers realize to- 
day that there is more in doing a 
good job than in merely selling 
merchandise. 

Too many salesmen, particular- 
ly straight commission men, con- 
sider the job done when the order 
is signed. The merchant is left 
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to sink or swim with the line. If 
the goods don’t sell and the sales- 
man fails to get a repeat order, 
he writes the house: “I sold 


Smith and our goods didn’t move 
—what more could I do?” 

Let us always remember this: 
is more people than 


business 
things. 

It is possible to fill a store with 
the finest merchandise made, and 
if the right kind of intelligent 
sales effort is not put behind it, 
the stock will not move. Mer- 
chandise, purely as merchandise, 
is merely a means to an end. The 
dealer wants to know about the 
features and merits of. your prod- 
uct, but only for one reason, he 
hopes to find in them the reason 
for ease of sale and profit to 
himself. 

The constructive salesman goes 
beyond the mere selling of the 
merchandise. Practically every 
manufacturer and jobber realizes 
that a sale is not completed un- 
til the final consumer has bought 
and is satisfied. Understanding 
this, they have equipped their rep- 
resentatives with ammunition in 
the way of merchandising or ad- 
vertising material that will help 
to open the neck of the bottle. 

The constructive salesman util- 
izes these helps to the utmost de- 
gree. He calls on the advertising 
manager and explains in detail 
the policies and plans of his house 
and gets him to tie up with any 
desired campaign. He leaves the 
advertising man better equipped 
to write good copy on his par- 
ticular product, and certainly bet- 
ter informed and more interested 
in his product. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SALESMANSHIP 


The constructive salesman will 
get the retail clerks or the jobber’s 
salesmen together and thoroughly 
familiarize them with his product, 
its features and possibilities, etc. 
He will also realize that it does 
not pay to put all of his eggs in 
one basket. In other words, he 
will sell not only the buyer but 
the merchandise manager, the 
owner of the store and anyone 
else who will listen to his story. 
Too many accounts have been lost 
by this neglect. A change of buy- 
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ers may result in the succeeding 
buyer lacking an appreciation of 
the line, and the salesman finds 
himself either out entirely, or 
forced to start all over again. 

If you will have your sales 
force run this gauntlet of tests, 
you will be in a good position to 
pick the “star.” 

However, let me repeat, business 
is more men than things. Prob- 
ably the rarest qualities, and the 
most desired, are a knowledge of 
human nature and to know men. 
Search diligently for them among 
your men. All of the other quali- 
fications for sales work are sec- 
ondary and academic compared to 
this. When you find it in a man, 
cultivate it and encourage it, for 
such a man possesses the funda- 
mental qualities that distinguish 
between superiority and medioc- 
rity in sales work. He may be 
your “star of stars” in the em- 
bryonic stage. 


American Hard Rubber 


Account for Hoyt 

The American Hard Rubber Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
Radion panels and Ace combs, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, also of New York. A 
newspaper and magazine campaign on 
Radion panels is now in progress. The 
advertising of Ace combs, now appear- 
ing in business papers, will be extended 
to general mediums later. 


Has Evangeline Pepper 
Products Account 


The Evangeline Pepper_ Products 
Company, St. Martinsville, La., maker 
of Evangeline Sauce Tobasco has 
placed its advertising account with 
The Reese Advertising Agency, Inc., 


New Orleans. Newspapers in Southern 
States from Florida to California are 
being used. 


Elected Officer of World 
Wide Corporation 
Donaldson Douglas has been elected 
treasurer of the World Wide Adver- 
tising Corporation, New York. He 
joined the World Wide staff early in 

1924. 


Omaha “World-Herald” 
Advances O. E. Knisely 
O. E. Knisely, who has been with 
the Omaha, Nebr., World-Herald has 
been advanced to the position of ad- 
vertising director, 
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Munsey Appoints Fred A. 
Walker and Stuart Olivier 


Frank A. Munsey, owner of the New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink that Fred A. 
Walker, for the last four years pub- 
lisher of that paper, has been appointed 
a member of the general executive 
staff of the Munsey organization. r. 
Walker will devote his time to the as- 
sociated interests of Mr. Munsey’s 
newspapers, the New York Sun and 
the Telegram and Evening Mail. 

Stuart Olivier, former publisher of 
the Baltimore News, succeeds Mr. 
Walker as publisher of the Telegram 
and Evening Mail. He came to New 
York from Baltimore about a year ago 
to act in an advisory capacity in the 
management of Mr. Munsey’s publish- 
ing interests. He was Mr. Munsey’s 
personal representative in Baltimore for 
fifteen years. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
“H.P.” Sauce 


The Gobart Importing Company, Inc., 
New York, has placed the advertising ac- 
count for House of Parliament Sauce 
with Cutajar & Provost, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of New York. 
This product is manufactured by the 
Midland Vinegar Company, Birming- 
ham, England, of which the Gobart 
company is the representative in the 
United States. A newspaper campaign 
is planned starting in January. 


Heads General Motors Truck 
Company 


Otto A. Stoll, who has been assistant 
general manager of the General Motors 
Truck Company, Pontiac Mich.., 
G. M. Trucks, has been elected 
president and general manager. He 
succeeds W. L. Day, resigned. Mr. 
Day will continue as vice-pres‘dent and 
a director of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, 


J. Walter Thompson Elects 
New Officers 


Henry T. Stanton, of the Chicago 
office, and S. Hunter Richey, Stewart 
L. Mims and John B. Watson, all of 
the New York office, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc. James D. Woolf. 
of the Chicago office, has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Stanton who was secre- 
tary. 


Will Represent ‘Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine” 


_C. L. Morton has been appointed 
New England manager of the Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine, New York. 
He will be located at Boston. Mr. 
Morton. was for twelve years New 
England manager of The MacLean 
=e Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
int. 
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INCE 1869, The 

Indianapolis News 
has been recognized as 
the first Indianapolis and 
Indiana newspaper in its 
service to the reader. 
Because it is Indiana’s 
greatest newspaper, The 
News is Indiana’s great- 
est advertising medium. 








The indianapolis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK The Tower Bidg., CHICAGO 
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In making up your advertising schedule for 
. 1925 do not overlook the Cincinnati mar- 

ket with its three-quarters of a million popu- 
lation and the Times-Star that offers you 
the key to this market. It is doubtful 
whether there is, in the United States, a 
city of comparable size in which the entire 
worth-while purchasing public can be 
reached and influenced by one’ newspaper 
with as great efficiency and at as little cost 
as Cincinnati is reached and influenced by 
the Times-Star. 


There are four daily newspapers in Cin- 
cinnati, each having a recognized sphere of 
influence. Yet the influence of the Times- 
Star extends to every native, literate, white 
family in the metropolitan area of the city. 
The local circulation of the Times-Star ex- 
ceeds that of the second evening newspaper 
by more than 33,000 copies daily and leads 
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CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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elp you make 1925 
pus Year 


that of the principal morning newspaper by 
more than 70,000 copies. In advertising 
parlance, Times-Star coverage of the Cin- 
cinnati market is “blanket” coverage, and its 
out-of-town circulation is “velvet.” 


Year by year the value of Times-Star display 
advertising has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of local merchants and of na- 
tional advertisers. For the past seventeen 
years this great home newspaper has car- 
ried more display advertising, both local and 
national, than any other medium in this mar- 
ket. One hundred and sixty national adver- 
tisers use the Times-Star exclusively in this 
field. 


Analytical market information applicable to 
your proposition will be furnished on re- 
quest. 
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Balanced Wealth 


and 
Balanced Coverage 


The major market of Terre Haute 
creates more than $110,000,000.00 of 
new wealth annually. 

The productivity of industry and 
agriculture strike a close balance. 

The STAR reaches out to every 
part of this entire territory, pene- 
trating the buying power of every 
section, every class, and holding the 
preference of a majority of women. 
It is the city newspaper and the rural 
newspaper. It is the major medium 
of a major market. 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE 
STAR 


Foreign Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Co. R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Marbridge Bldg. 742 Market 8t., 


New York San Francisco 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., Los Angeles 


























Pictorial Rules That Are Made to 
Be Broken 


This Thing Called “Visual Flow” Is One of Them 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


READER of Printers’ INK 
brings up a question which is 

often asked. It has occupied the 
attention of many big minds. Yet 
there have been no absolutely 
definite findings, one way or the 
other. 

The letter of inquiry reads: 

We are attaching proofs of three ad- 
vertisements in each of which you will 
note that the flow of the main com- 
position is more or less from right to 
left and then into the reading matter. 

The point brought up is that this form 
of layout would have been more effec- 
tive if the composition were directed the 
opposite way, i.e., toward the lower 
right-hand corner. One party to the dis- 
cussion states that the form of composi- 
tion represented by these proofs is 
absolutely incorrect and against funda- 
mental principles of advertising design 
as well as being very difficult to. read. 

Of course those saying that this type 
of composition is correct maintain that 
it is designed to attract the attention 
by means of the picture and then direct 
it back to the type to facilitate reading 
the entire message. 


The examples accompanying the 
letter show pictorial compositions 
flowing from the upper right to 
lower left, page size, with type 
display confined to the bottom half 
of the total space. The pictorial 
elements do not, in any case, point 
to the text, nor is the illustrative 
trend in that general direction. 

The objection raised against 
them is that they do not follow, 
as compositions, the line of least 
visual resistance. It is easier for 
the eye to run from left to right, 
either across the page or in a 
downward swing. This being, let 
us say, scientifically true, the lay- 
outs are at fault, since they violate 
a known and acknowledged law, 
borne out by optical research. 

We are reminded of a story told 
in connection with a celebrated 
English portrait painter. He was 
taken to task one day by a fellow 
artist who complained that every 
one of something like 300 por- 
traits painted by this master 


occupied identically the same posi- 
tion on the canvas, looked in the 
same direction, and was there- 
fore a rubber-stamp pattern in 
the matter of composition. 

The painter’s excuse was in- 
teresting: it always’ gave him a 
pain in the muscles of his neck, 
to look to the left, when a model 
was posed on the left-hand side. 
Therefore, his model stand had 
been nailed to the floor, likewise 
his great easel. 

Some creators of advertising are 
nailed, hard and fast, by technical 
traditions. They have little pet 
fetiches and will never depart 
from them. But many advertisers 
have broken entirely away from 
hard-and-fast composition rules. 
They build an advertisement, and 
deliberately forget 70 per cent of 
tradition, science and the arbitrary 
rules of psychologists. 


BREAKING IDOLS 


During the last two years, there 
have been more innovations in 
composition than were dreamed 
of a generation ago; more de- 
partures from pictorial thou-shalt- 
nots, and more courage in the 
matter of daring layouts. As a 
consequence, all advertising is 
more diversified. Seldom are two 
pages identical in their funda- 
mentals. Advertising has taken on 
a vigorous new interest, due, in 
a large measure, to the freshness 
of its vision. Composition has 
gone adventuring. The layout 
artist is a swaggering sailor of 
the seven seas of imaginative con- 
struction. 

So far as we have been able to 
make out, there have been no com- 
plaints from the reading public. 
Campaigns have not failed because 
a picture was placed in the upper 
right-hand corner, when tradi- 
tion said it should be to the left 
and headed downward, at so 
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many degrees longitude and lati- 
tude. 

Critics of advertising composi- 
tion and some builders of it, in 
their analysis of the several units 
of a page, apparently lose sight of 
the fact that if everybody thought 
alike in these matters, and if the 
same rules were rigorously foi- 
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heights of their professional 
knowledge in an effort to prove 
that vision has a tendency to move 
upward, rather than downward. 

Meanwhile, the reader looks over 
the page and digests it or ignores 
it in proportion to the worth of 
its contents. He is riot so much 
concerned with scientific composi- 
tion as we may want 
to believe he is. 

Of course there is 
such a thing as “visual 
flow.” The eye will 
accomplish some tasks 
with greater ease than 
it will others. It is 
difficult to concentrate 
on certain areas ot 
text, because of pic- 
torial and other 
interference. There is 
an unconscious urge 
to read others, due 
wholly to the wisdom 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR 


THE VISUAL FLOW IS CONTRARY TO TRADITIONS, 
THE TEXT SEEMS TO HOLD ITS OWN 


lowed by every advertiser, there 
would be little or no variety. 
Several hundred pages of adver- 
tising in a single publication would 
contain identical composition. 
Every illustrative feature would 
flow downward from the upper 
left to the lower right. 

The volume of advertising today 
brings up a problem which is 
greater than some small point of 
optical trend. No advertising page 
is so large that the eye will not 
take in all of it, type and pictures, 
provided these ingredients are 
rightly conceived. 

Groups of artists will carry on 
heated discussions over the lay- 
out of a page, and storm the 


YOUR 


are often overdone 
and their importance 
overestimated. 

A college professor 
asked a student to sit 
in a window and 
watch the flow of 
motor cars along the 
road beyond. At the 
expiration of a half- 
hour, he was asked to 
what extent his vision 
was intrigued and in- 
fluenced by direction. Was it not 
undeniably true that cars moving 
from left to right attracted him to 
a greater extent than those moving 
in the opposite direction? 

“No difference so far as I can 
make out,” was the disappointing 
response, and then: “I look at the 
one I’m looking at when I’m look- 
ing at it and that’s the one that 
it’s easiest to look at!” 

Novelty of layout is far more 
significant, just now, than the 
puttering little observances of 
i trends” and “visual 

however valid they . may 
be in the scientific laboratory. No 
advertiser need deliberately violate 
acknowledged rules, but if he 
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IMULTANEOUSLY, VOGUE 
is published in London, Paris, 
Buenos Aires and New York.... 

in three languages . . . . for circulation in 
all Europe and both Americas. 


No other fashion publication has ever 
attained such world-wide range. No 
other fashion publication is so unques- 
tioningly accepted as an authority by 
the world of well-bred women in every 
capital of the globe. 


Nothing so emphatic and so widespread 
just happens! 


Vogue's supremacy is due to the fact 
that Vogue has reported fashions with 
greater swiftness, chosen them with 
greater charm, presented them with 


t greater distinction than has ever been 
oes done in the history of publishing or 
vision fashion. 
d in- 
Am The completeness of this supremacy is 
im to dramatically told in the fact that Paris, 
‘in ' 
a the creator of fashion, looks not to any 
4... French periodical for its trade paper of 
5 rs ' fashions, but to Vogue, an American 
OOK- ° ° . 

that institution. 

more 
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stumbles upon a strategic and 
daring composition which will at- 
tract universal attention, he may 
well ignore the foot rule and the 
measuring tape. 

The character of the picture 
largely influences its power to 
direct vision, and it can accom- 
plish this as well in one place as 
in another. Time after time it 
happens that an animated illustra- 
tion, placed at the very bottom of 
a page, guides vision upward and 
into text by virtue of the in- 
genious elements which have been 
incorporated and the rugged 
power of its action. 

A picture can be used on the 
right-hand side of a magazine 
page and swing arbitrarily down- 
ward to the lower left-hand 
corner, with type display to the 
right, bottom, without in any way 
making it difficult for the reader 
quickly and easily to concentrate 
on the message. The shrewdly 
studied action and significance of 
the pictorial material will entirely 
regulate this, not the sheer bulk 
and direction of massed color. 

There are any number of 
counterbalancing influences at 
work which have it within their 
power to nullify any minor prob- 
lem of visual flow and of direct- 
ing sweeps of composition. What 
the picture is, is more vital than 
how the picture is placed. 

Moreover, it is not every ad- 
vertiser’s ambition or premeditated 
desire so to construct his page that 
the sole mission of the illustration 
is to act as a sign-post for the 
text. He is perfectly willing to 
allow each to act independently 
of the other. 

Visual flow can be far more 
strikingly directed by innumerable 
“tricks” of art and composition, 
by the character of the picture 
and the display of the text, than 
by arbitrarily insisting upon, say, 
a left-to-right swing. 

It is wholly possible so to con- 
struct an advertising layout that 
the picture will point like an in- 
dex finger to the type and it will 
do it with such unerring certainty 
that the picture itself becomes of 
secondary importance. But there 
is nothing to show, no scientific 
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proof of the fact, that this is 
ever really necessary. The eye 
will “take in” the picture and the 
story, whatever their arrangement. 

The contention is made, and 
with a certain amount of justi- 
fication, that while the ordinary 
reader may not have a scientific 
knowledge of why his vision is 
led, in a subtle manner, neverthe- 
less, it is being guided all the 
while. If asked, he might not be 
able to explain why, in one ad- 
vertising composition, he found 
the type an invitation to read, 
and the illustration a directing 
influence, while in another, vision 
was scattered and practical con- 
centration exceedingly difficult. 

But the trouble is that adver- 
tisers are likely to place far too 
much importance on this point. 
They allow it to interfere with 
originality, with new  arrange- 
ments, with some characteristic 
composition, which while not ex- 
actly scientific, nevertheless will 
demand attention because it is so 
strikingly different. 


R. C. Ruggles’ Joins 
Ingraham-Powers 
Ralph C. Ruggles has joined the New 


York office of Ingraham-Powers, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 

He was formerly with Hulscher-Roth- 
enburg, Inc., as space buyer, and was 
at one time with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Postum Cereal Company. 


Honolulu Iron Works Account 
for Tyson 


The Honolulu Iron Works Company, 
Honolulu and New York, manufacturer 
of sugar mill machinery, has placed its 
advertising account with S. Tyson 
and Company, Inc., New York, adver 
tising agency. 


Appoint Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson 


The Spartanburg, S. C., Herald ant 
Journal have appointed Bryant, Grif 
fith & Brunson, Inc., publishers’ rep 
resentative, New ork, as their na 
tional advertising representatives. 


Has Milk Bottle Top Account 


The American Dairy Supply Co, 
Washington, D. C., manufacturer of 4 
patented milk bottle top, has placed its 
advertising account with Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va., advertising 
agency. 
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1,700,000 


That’s the print 
order for March 
Cosmopolitan, with 


which is combined 
Hearst’s International, and 


from the response and 


orders received from our 
wholesalers and dealers, this issue 
will be completely sold out. 


Any test of COSMOPOLITAN’S primary 
market plan must confirm the fact that 

uch a merchandising pri rinciple is the 
first step i in control of the cost of dis- 
tribution. 
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9 Elks Club at 
Louisville, 
Kentucky, 
3,280 
Members 


Buildings like this are physical 
evidence of purchasing power of 
the reader-owners of 


Gihe &GIRs 


Magazine 
850,000 Identified Subscribers 


magazine published in America 
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Congressmen Pry into Matter of 
Postal Rates 


Questions 


of Committeemen Reveal the 


Sort of Things They 


Want to Know 


ye em ae Bureau 
Printers’ Ink 


is fortunate that the Senate 

‘an -committee, which held hear- 
ings on postal rate increases four 
days of last week, invited the 
House committee to participate. 
The announced reason for the in- 
vitation was that it would prevent 
a duplication of hearings, in giv- 
ing the publishers of the country 
an opportunity to state their posi- 
tion and objections before Con- 
gress. The House committee sent 
over Representatives Kelly, Ram- 
seyer and Sproul, and the joint 
committee, thus formed, called the 
Postmaster General as the first 
witness. 

Postmaster General New made 
a lengthy statement to the com- 
mittee in which he reviewed a 
great deal of what he has already 
said in his recent report on cost 
ascertainment and in published in- 
terviews. 

In referring to postal money 
orders and the proposed increased 
rates, the Postmaster General 
touched upon an interesting sub- 
ject, indirectly, with this signifi- 
cant conclusion: 

“There we are confronted by 
the fact that if we were to 
bring them up where they would 
cover the whole loss now sustained 
on them, they “would probably be 
as high as or higher in many 
cases than the established charge 
by banks and express companies 
for the same service, and the Post 
Office Department would thereby 
lose the business. I have attempt- 
ed to get as much out of them as 
I think we can with any degree 
of safety.” 

He then explained the loss on 
second-class mail and just how 
the Department arrived at its 
recommendation for the increase 
it proposed. He told the commit- 
tee that further conclusions were 
contained in a letter he had writ- 
ten to Senator Dale, 


which he 
41 


would like to have included in the 
record. 

Mr. Moses.—‘Could you sum- 
marize it briefly, Mr. Postmaster 
General, and then have the com- 
plete letter put in the record?” 

Mr. Ramseyer.—“I suggest that 
Postmaster General New go into 
it in detail. This is the crux of 
the whole proposition. Personally 
I would like to hear what he has 
to say on that.” 

Mr. Moses.—“Please do not use 
that word, Representative Ram- 


seyer.” 
Ramseyer.—“Well, I think 


Mr. 
it is the important thing.” 

Mr. Moses.—“All right, Mr. 
Postmaster General, you may read 
the letter.” . . 

Then followed a long discussion 
as to why the Post Office Depart- 
ment insisted on assuring the 
necessary revenue before any sal- 
ary raises for the benefit of postal 
employees went into effect. Cer- 
tain members of the committee 
appeared to be greatly puzzled 
over this attitude, since there was 
an abundance of unspent money 
in the Treasury which could be 
made available with no trouble 
and with little or no unfavorable 
comment. 

As soon as Mr. Stewart, the cost 
accounting expert of the Depart- 
ment, was placed on the stand, 
Representative Kelly mentioned 
the expenditures of the year 1923, 
amounting to $590,000,000 in round 
figures, as given in the report 
on’ cost ascertainment, and com- 
pared them with what he called 
the actual expenditures for the 
same period which he placed at 
$573,000,000. 

“How in your cost ascertain- 
ment,” he demanded, “do you ac- 
count for the difference from what 
was actually expended in 1923?” 

Mr. Stewart—“We do not. The 
amount was actually expended, but 
the figures which you are quoting 
are taken from the annual report, 
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which necessarily had to be taken 
up before the accounts were all 
settled.” ... 

Mr. Stewart at last reached the 
matter of postage on the advertis- 
ing portions of publications. 

Mr. Kelly—‘Where do you 
classify the trade papers dealing 
with certain lines of trade and 
sciences containing advertising 
matter and some reading matter?” 

Mr. Stewart. — “Well, they 
would be classified as other than 
newspapers.” 

| wanted to ask,” Senator 
Moses said, “if it is not possible 
that you can give us at some time 
the Department estimate of what 
the Sterling bill rates would pro- 
duce in terms of dollars, separated 
in advertising and reading matter 
for the several publications. In 
other words, I am afraid you will 
find the committee afloat on a sea 
of percentages, the way you have 
been presenting it thus far. We 
are confronted all the time with 
$68,000,000 to be raised.” 

Mr. Stewart.—“We have given 
the committee the amounts raised 
for each class of mail matter.” 

Mr. Moses.—“Yes; but not 
separating it into how much you 
expect to get out of the advertis- 
ing sections or portions on which 
you have increased the rates. Or 
if you gave it, it escaped my at- 
tention. I mean, in terms of 
dollars.” 

Mr. Ramseyer.—“That is what 
I tried to get a while ago. He 
said he would try to separate it 
and hand it to us later.” 

Mr. Moses.—“I thought you 
were asking for costs.” 

Mr. Ramseyer.—“I wanted to 
get the costs and also the amount 
in dollars.” 

Mr. Stewart.—“The page is page 
fourteen of my memorandum.” 

Mr. Moses.—‘Page fourteen of 
your typewritten statement, you 
mean ?” 

Mr. Stewart—“Yes, sir. In 
that table which I read the amount 
which would be raised on_ the 
reading matter is stated at $762,- 
682.” 


Mr. Moses.—“That is on news- 
papers.” 

Mr. Stewart. —“Yes; on reading 
matter in all.” 
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Mr. Moses.—“On_ everything?” 
Mr. Stewart— ‘Yes, sir; you 

see, there is nothing on reading 

matter in newspapers.” 

Mr. Moses.—“But what I am | 
getting at, can you give in dollars 
the amount you expect to pro- 
duce?” 

- Mr. Stewart—‘“Yes; that is in 
the second part.” 

Mr. Moses.—“Is it in your state- 
ment?” 

Mr. Stewart—“Yes, it is. In 
the advertising portion we would 
raise, with the exception of those 
publications which have a present 
one and one-fourth cents per 

pound rate, we would raise 

$8, 521,501.45.” 
Mr. Moses.—“That is to say, 

with the exception of the religious 

and other publications?” 

Mr. Stewart.—“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Moses.—“How much of 
that is periodical, and how much 
newspaper ?” 

Mr. Stewart—‘“That is all on 
the advertising portion—all of 
this.” 

_Mr. Moses.—“Yes; but there 
are two classes of publications, the 


newspapers and a eee Have 
you separated those?” 
Mr. Stewart—“Yes. On daily 


newspapers, advertising portions 
would yield $4,729,064; and the 
weeklies would yield $624,319. 
That is on the advertising portions 
of dailies and weeklies. In the 
advertising ere of all there 
would be $8,113 

Mr. Harreld. etETow much do 
you estimate that you will increase 
the total revenue by the raise in 
second-class rates?” 

Mr. Stewart.—“$9,876,233.45.” 

It was not until the second day 
of the hearing—December 24— 
that a publisher was called to the 
witness stand. Then, first to rep- 
resent the publishers, Arthur J. 
Baldwin, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, testified 
before the committee. He ex- 
plained that he appeared as presi- 
dent and representative of the 
National Publishers’ Association, 
which is composed of periodical 


publishers, scientific publishers, 
and, in fact, periodicals other than 
newspapers. 


Mr. Ramseyer.—‘Do I under- 
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Will Young Women 
— of Society Really Work? 


tions 4 question to which Harper’s Bazar can answer 


























Fas a decided “Yes!” For Harper’s Bazar has 
— employed young women of society in many large 
h do cities to select its readers. A prominent silk 
rease manufacturer explains it by saying that Harper's 
si het Bazar has simply made use of the well-known 
5.” restlessness of the modern young woman—her 
aor desire to do some creative work. 
o the “Selected Readers’’—selected from the most 
) rep- prominent families of wealth and social posi- 
ur 2 : tion—it is really an extraordinary circulation 
tifed Harper’s Bazar offers ‘‘seledted advertisers."’ 
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stand that includes the whole 
magazine field?” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“Magazines. Yes, 
sir; papers having a national cir- 
culation.” 

Mr. Ramseyer.—“That is, all the 
publishers of what we know as 
magazines are in your associa- 
tion ?” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“Not all of them. 
Two hundred of the leading pub- 
lishers, I believe, are numbered on 
our list. Two hundred and twenty- 
eight publishers to be exact.” 

Mr. Ramseyer—“Will you mind 
just naming a few magazines, so 
that we can get an idea of what 
you represent.” 

Mr. Baldwin patiently named 
about thirty well-known publica- 
tions, and continued to name them 
until interrupted. 

Mr. Ramseyer. — (Interposing) 
“And so forth?” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“And so forth. 
I cannot tell you all from mem- 
ory.” 

He was then allowed to deliver 
his statement. He voiced a com- 
plaint that has been found to be 
general among all publishers. 

“We have published and given 
out,” he said, “no interviews re- 
lating to this subject. All we have 
done is, the moment we heard of 
the bill, we asked Senator Sterling 
for a hearing, which received a 
prompt reply saying that a hear- 
ing would be afforded. 

“The next notice was on Fri- 
day, when we were notified that 
the hearing would be set for Tues- 
day morning, and that copies of 
the bill and the cost finding report 
were being mailed. Then it was 
that we protested to the committee 
about such an early hearing upon 
such an important matter and re- 
gretted that the exigencies were 
such that the committee deemed 
it advisable to force us to a hear- 
ing before we had time adequately 
to digest a document on which 
the Government has spent some- 
thing more than $1,000,000; which 
has consumed something more 
than a year of time, and on which, 
without doubt, hundreds of per- 
sons have been engaged in its 
compilation. And to ask us to 
come here and answer at this time 
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we thought worthy of a protest, 
which we made, and which was 
courteously overruled. We are 
still protesting here.” 

Mr. Baldwin explained the posi- 
tion of the publishers, and showed 
how the cost of distributing the 
free mail of Government depart- 
ments exaggerated the actual ex- 
penses of carrying the second and 
other classes of mail, and said that 
it was impossible to present his 
case properly without at least two 
weeks time for preparation. 

Mr. Moses.—‘“Mr. Baldwin, you 
can present an affirmative case for 
the publishers without looking at 
the report. You are prepared to 
do that right off the bat.” 

Mr. Baldwin—‘“I thank you. 
Unfortunately these questions have 
been taken before the grand jury, 
and the grand jury has found its 
indictment, and here it is, and the 
Congressional mind is such that 
the proof of the Post Office De- 
partrnent—” 

Mr. Moses.—“Do you think that 
the committee is wedded to every- 
thing that is contained in that re- 
port?” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“I am sure I have 
too high an opinion of your intel- 
ligence to admit any such thing.” 

Mr. Moses.—“I frankly have 
some skepticism about some parts 
of it, and am open to conviction.” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“I hope to throw 
a little more doubt into the balance 
against it, and from the cursory 
examination which I have had 
time to make of this report, I 
think I shall be able to do so.” 

Mr. Moses.—“My theory of this 
at the present time is that you 
will present an affirmative case 
for the publishers, rather than to 
attack the Cost Ascertainment Re- 
port, which is simply a part of 
the evidence before the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“In other words, 
that I cannot discuss the whole 
thing?” 

Mr. Moses.—“Mr. Baldwin, the 
bars are down. You have the floor, 
under the rules of the Senate. 
And I may say that you may dis- 
cuss the whole subject, and I may 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The street cars of the 
Soe ting up 44- 
million fares a day. 
The companies operating 
these cars take in a billion 


dollars a year. 


They spend near to three 
hundred million dollars a 
year for new equipment 


and supplies. 


The executives who buy for 
the companies which oper- 
ate 98 per cent of the 
electric railway mileage 
in this country and Canada 
—read Electric Railway 
Journal. 


The Journal is the most ef- 
fective channel of approach 
to these buyers. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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WING to the fact that the twelve Macfadden 

Publications are handled by the same cir- 
culation department and by the same circulation 
methods, we have effected economies in this 
department which are reflected in the extremely 
low rate at which we offer advertising space i 
all the Macfadden Publications. 


T was but a step further to centralize our adver- 
tising efforts also, but it was obviously im- 
possible to include every Macfadden Publication 
in a “unit,” because of the varied appeals of 
our different magazines. 


E have, however, selected five among the 

most outstanding of our publications and 
included them in the MACFADDEN UNIT. 
This effects so great an economy in time and 
money and labor, that we gladly pass along to 
advertisers a considerable saving in rate, and at 
the same time we give a greater coverage ata lower 


TRUE STORY 
TRUE ROMANCES 
TRUE DETE 
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oervice for you’ 


len § rate than can be obtained in any single maga- 
cir- # zine, or in any other group of magazines. 

on 

his | This grouping of five publications in the 
“Macfadden Unit” effects definitely and at 


ely 

:, — once a saving of $2.90 a line, or $950 a page. 
ACH of these magazines in the MACFADDEN 

_ UNIT has an individual identity, although 

n- @ all are built along the lines which have 

yn made the Macfadden Publications, so signally 


of | successful. 


E do not pretend that we are entirely 
unselfish in forming the MACFADDEN 
.d & UNIT. But whatever of selfishness there is in 


T. the working out of this idea, redounds to the 
d [f benefit of ‘advertisers who need complete cover- 
™ age among the 2,725,000 magazine buyers who 
it voluntarily step up to the newsstands of America 


and pay 25c a copy for their favorite magazine- 





FICTION LOVERS 
) DREAM WORLD 
HIVE MYSTERIES 
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Sometimes 
Geographic Strategy 
Saves the Day 


T a time not so long ago when it 
appeared that the whole country 
had gone to pot in a business way, a 
few alert manufacturers and advertisers 
discovered Wisconsin—and resorted to 
geographic strategy. They found, in Wis- 
consin a ready market for merchandise 
that was slow-moving elsewhere. They 
concentrated on this territory. 


The wise ones are still concentrating 
in Wisconsin because prosperity here is 
permanent. 


The wise ones are still using the 
newspaper whose circulation, reader and 
dealer influence helped them to exploit 
this rich market. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 


MtILwAUNRE E 
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even say that you do not have to 
confine yourself strictly to the 
topic under discussion.” 

Mr. Baldwin.—“I am glad of 
that, because as I go along my 
mind may wander off.” He then 
took up the cost ascertainment re- 
port by referring to numerous 
items and attempted to illustrate 
its absurdity as a basis for rate 
making. He compared the meth- 
ods used with the methods of rate 
making and cost finding in the rail- 
road and other lines of business, 
called attention to a previous 
statement of one of the Depart- 
ment witnesses to the effect that, 
so far as the cost of delivery is 
concerned, it makes no difference 
whether the delivery is a seventy- 
pound package or a post card, and 
said: 

“When you have your over- 
head, when you have your plant 
established, and when you have a 
capacity for greater work that can 
be accomplished, every business 
principle declares that you can 
take on an added service at a de- 
creased rate.” 

Mr. Harreld—‘“Do you mean 
by that that the first class service 
ought to pay all the overhead?” 

Mr. Baldwin—‘“I do not say 
that it should pay all the over- 
head, but I do say that you would 
not have a single less postmaster’s 
salary to pay if you did not have 
any second class. I do say that 
you would not need these great 
expensive buildings in your cities. 
I do say that you would not have 
to pay for the Broadway Limited 
transportation. I do say that you 
would not have to make eight de- 
liveries per day in the city.” 

Mr. Harreld.—‘“I just wanted to 
get your view.” 

On the morning of December 
26, George C. Lucas, director of 
transportation of the National 
Publishers’ Association, appeared 
before the committee, and said 
that Mr. Baldwin had requested 
him to add some additional data to 
his testimony. 

Mr. Lucas launched into the 
parcel post service and, after dis- 
cussing various phases of the sub- 
ject, concluded that it was safe 
to say that the parcel post busi- 
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ness is a commercial merchandis- 
ing service, and because of that 
should not be considered in the 
same light as mail matter of the 
first, second and third classes. He 
compared existing and proposed 
rates with those of express com- 
panies, and showed that the ex- 
press costs of delivery vary from 
four to thirty-five cents, while the 
cost on parcel post was placed at 
a flat rate of four cents for de- 
livery. 
* * * 

The next witness called was 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary 
of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Neal ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the mem- 
bers of the committee who were 
called upon within a period of ten 
days or two weeks to study and 
digest a cost finding report of the 
magnitude of the report at hand, 
a report which took hundreds of 
men nearly a year to complete, 
and continued: 

“Although postal matters in gen- 
eral are not new to me, I freely 
confess that the great mass of the 
statistics in the Cost Ascertain- 
ment Report are as so much 
Sanskrit. Not only have I not 
digested it, but it has not even 
been chewed. There has been and 
will be no opportunity to canvass 
the publications I represent to ob- 
tain accurate figures as to the 
effect of the proposed increase in 
second class rates.” 

.. 2 

Mr. Neal entered a vigorous 
protest against the proposed in- 
crease, and laid before the com- 
mittee a definite outline of just 
what the business papers of the 
country mean to the business in- 
terests. He explained the economic 
value of advertising and men- 
tioned the fact that, in 1917, Con- 
gress tied a provision on to the 
War Revenue Bill, imposing zone 
rates on the advertising sections 
of publications, establishing rates 
from 100 to 900 per cent in ad- 
vance of the rates which had pre- 
vailed for generations. 

“At that time,”: he declared, 
“the publications of this country 
were as necessary to the Govern- 
ment as powder and guns, and let 
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me refer to the fact right here 
that the publishers of the United 
States were the only business en- 
terprises which did not go over 
the top for pay. I am in a posi- 
tion to know, because I was a 
director of the Federal Division 
of Advertising during that period.” 

Mr. Moses.—“Do you mean that 
advertising rates were not in- 
creased during the war?” 

Mr. Neal.—‘Every man who 
sold merchandise to the Govern- 
ment received pay, received enor- 
mous pay in some instances. The 
advertising men and the publica- 
tions of the United States donated 
their space. I myself donated 
18,000 pages of space for the ser- 
vices of the Government.” 

Mr. Moses.—“For display adver- 
tising ?” 

_ Mr. Neal.—‘“For display adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Ramseyer.—“Do you mean 
the Liberty Bond and other drives 
of the Government?” 

Mr. Neal.—“Yes. The Govern- 
ment paid not one nickel for all 
of the enormous quantity of space 
that was devoted to mobilizing 
men, money and materials through 
the public press. It is the only 
industry that did not profit by the 
war; in fact, it lost because of 
the high prices of paper and the 
decrease of general advertising 
and the general destruction of 
business that was due to the war. 
So I say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it is the only busi- 
ness enterprise that did not go 
over the top for pay during the 
war.” 

Senator Oddie.—“Just one min- 
ute. May I interrupt? The gold 
mining industry, I would like to 
say, is another.” 

. +’ 

After a recess for luncheon, 
Charles F. Jenkins, chairman of 
the postal committee of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association, 
of Philadelphia, took the stand. 
Mr. Jenkins protested against the 
great lack of time allowed his 
association and was told by the 
chairman of the committee that 
he was no worse off than the 
others. He then presented the 
viewpoint of the agricultural pub- 
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lishers in regard to the proposed 
postal increases, and claimed that 
the farm papers of the country 
represented all of the farmers. 
During his discussion he men- 
tioned a list of farm papers that 
have gone out of existence since 
the zone system was put into 
effect. 

Mr. Moses.—“Have any of those 
suspended publication by reason 
of consolidation?” 

Mr. Jenkins.—“Nearly all have 
been absorbed by consolidation.” 

Mr. Harreld.—‘“Is that due to 
the postal rates?” 

Mr. Jenkins.—“I think it is due 
to the burden that the zone sys- 
tem has put on them, and that is 
why I am offering this list, show- 
ing that they have not been able 
to prosper and have had to quit.” 

C. A. Taylor, publisher of Farm 
Life, Spencer, Indiana, testified 
next, and said that his object was 
to talk over with the committee 
some of the problems of the farm 
paper publishing business that are 
different from the problems of the 
other classes of publications. He 
explained that his circulation was 
100 per cent distributed by mail, 
whereas with other publications a 
small percentage goes through the 
post offices. 

He was followed by R. E. Mc- 
Gill, publisher, representing the 
Association of Publishers of Sun- 
day School Periodicals, of Rich- 
mond, who said that he came to 
express his appreciation of past 
courtesies to his class of publica- 
tions, and to request that if it is 
necessary to make a rate or change 
in the bill that would materially 
affect the present status he be 
permitted to state his reasons for 
asking that present rates be not 
disturbed. 

After the committee had ques- 
tioned the witness, the chairman 
announced, adjournment until the 
next morning at ten-thirty, when 
representatives of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion would be heard. 


The Vicksburg, Miss., Herald has 
been bought by Dr. G. S. Harmon, 
publisher of the Hattiesburg, Miss.. 
American. 
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Reach Detroit's Winter 
Resorters Via News 


pi Ancapairla city of more than a million— 
offers winter resort advertisers a particularly 
profitable field, for Detroit contains a liberal 
spending wealthy class, perhaps without equal 
for any other city of Detroit’s size. Detroit’s 
wealthy are still in the process of adding to their 
fortunes. Wealth is still fluid and not fixed nor 
conservative in the automotive center of the 
world. 


Most of the big railroads realize the opportunity De- 
troit offers and among the lines using The News are the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, Florida 
East Coast, Great Northern, Illinois Central, Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri Pacific, New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Rock Island, Santa Fe, Seaboard Air Line, 
Southern Pacific, Southern Railway, Union Pacific, 
Canadian National, Canadian Pacific, etc. 


Use The News, the one paper that reaches every 
Detroiter, to increase your patronage. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigar 
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Small Space vs. Large 
Space 


TEMPLETONS, LimITED 
Toronto, Canada. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This company is a user of small space 
advertisements in daily and weekly 
newspapers. We use really small space 
ranging from fifty-six lines to 100 lines. 
One of our newspaper advertisements is 
a black-and-white reproduction of a 
street car card which is also used for 
dealer purposes. We sell a two-dozen 
proposition, the goods being packed in 
a_ pilfer-proof box at the back of the 
display card. 

Recently an executive of our agency 
said to the writer, “Why don’t you 
run an occasional large advertisement, 
say from 300 to 600 lines in size? 
believe it would pay you if used in 
papers of really large circulation.” 

The writer thought the idea a good 
one and suggested it to our account ex- 
ecutive in the same agency. His views 
were expressed to the writer in some 
such fashion as this. 

“I strongly advise not to ‘shoot’ an 
occasional big advertisement like that. 
You would do far better to take the 
same space in eight or ten additional 
insertions and spread over _ several 
weeks of your standard sixty-two line 
advertisement. The more often you 
can remind people of your product con- 
sistent with your advertising appropria- 
tion the more satisfactory will be your 
campaign. If you want to make a spe- 
cial appropriation for some additional 
advertising, use your money for extra 
insertions, not in ‘shooting’ a big ad- 
vertisement that is here today and gone 
tomorrow. Instead of running your 
smaller advertisements twice a week in 
a given medium, run three times or take 
on additional mediums.” 

The writer would like to ask Print- 
ERS’ INK for a short résumé of standard 
opinion as to when it is advisable to use 
large space occasionally and when small 
space frequently, also whether supple- 
mentary campaigns by a consistent small 
space advertiser should best take the 
form of an increased number of inser- 
tions using small space or whether an 
occasional large advertisement is pref- 
erable. 

TEMPLETONS, LIMITED. 
Gitspert TEMPLETON. 


HE question of the advisability 

of using small space con- 
tinuously as against the use of 
intermittent small and large space 
advertisements is one of the 
hardiest perennials of advertising. 
The answer to it, as it is to so 
many such questions, is—it all de- 
pends. Many advertisers have 
conducted tests to determine ac- 
curately and for all time the solu- 
tion of this problem and have 
succeeded only in proving what 
would be the best policy for 
themselves. 
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At the London convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, Philip C. Gunion, 
advertising manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, said: 
“We would decrease the frequency 
rather than decrease the unit of 
space.” Rhea F. Elliott, president 
of the Elliott Nursery Company, 
in an interview in Printers’ Ink 
MonrTHLY, at one time said that 
he prefers to use larger space in 
a few publications rather than 
smaller space in many. G. E. 
Miller & Co., bond house of New 
York City, is another believer in 
the efficacy of large space as op- 
posed to smaller advertisements. 

On the other hand there are 
equally good witnesses for the 
other side. W. Harney, of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com 
pany, in a speech delivered at 
the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
at Atlantic City, showed how 
Dennison has built a tremendous 
business by the consistent use of 
small space. Lea Perrins, 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Com- 
pany, Kriebel and Company and 
many others are great believers in 
the value of small space. The 
Wm. Underwood Company, at one 
time a user of large space, 
changed its policy to a wider use 
of smaller advertisements. 

There are several examples of 
outstanding national advertisers 
who have made successful use of 
small space alternated with larger 
space. Among these is the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. 

In other words, there is any 
number of examples to prove 
whatever case you care to cham- 
pion: continuous use of small 
space, the use of only large adver- 
tisements, or the use of small 
space varied by an_ occasional 
piece of large copy. 

Mr. Templeton can only do, as 
other advertisers have done, and 
that is by various tests determine 
which policy will work out best 
for his company. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, and that is that 
consistent advertising, whether it 
be in small or large space, is the 
only type that pays in the long 
run.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Highlights of a 
Wonderful Year 


The Complete Story Will Be Told Later 


TOTAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


In total display advertising 
the Chicago Evening 
American gained far more 
lineage than any other Chi- 
cago daily or Sunday news- 


paper. 


LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


In local display advertising 
the Chicago Evening 
American gained more line- 
age than all of the other 
Chicago newspapers—morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday 
COMBINED. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


In classified advertising the Chicago 
Evening American gained approximately 
20,000 lines, being one of comparatively 
few metropolitan newspapers to show an 
increase in this classification. 


CIRCULATION 


In circulation the Chicago Evening 
American gained nearly 70,000 in daily 
average net-paid sales, far greater than 
the gain of any other Chicago evening 
paper. The Chicago Evening American 
leads the second evening paper by nearly 
70,000 in total circulation and by more 
than 26,000 in city and suburban circula- 
tion. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


RAMEE SERN NO ARGININE PE 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


~-Clarence Poe 


Ambition for success, a sense 
of financial security and a de- 
sire for a favorable reputation 
among one’s neighbors: as these 
characteristics are developed in 
our readers, the “purchasing 
quality” of our circulation is 
increased. 


The exceptional value of our cir- 
culation to advertisers lies in the 
fact that for 25 years our editors 
have successfully stirred the am- 
bitions of our readers and taught 
them practical ways of establishing 
better standards of living. 





WALLACE a C.F RICHARDSON 


Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Established i886 STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
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The Rural Market Dominates 
in the Northwest 


ee ares per cent of the people 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, western 
Wisconsin and northern Iowa live on i 
farms or in towns of less than 2500. 
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Merchants in every city, town and village 
in the Northwest, except Minneapolis, ; 
St. Paul and Duluth, do from 40 per cent 
to 95 per cent of their business with farm f 
people. 
With its 130,000 subscribers THE n 
FARMER covers this territory thor- a 
oughly. 
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The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


‘ Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., | 
i 1109 Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
: Chicago, Ill. New York 
































From One Woman to Another— 
Anent Copy 


Ruth Leigh Is Taken to Task for Stigmatizing Certain Copy as Being 
Over-Feminized 


By Marion Hertha Clarke 


RISE in rebuttal to those who 

have advocated in Printers’ 

INK more matter-of-fact copy ap- 
peals to women. 

True enough, women have been 
“daintied” and “charmed” and 
“allured” quite beyond reason. Yet 
these are all legitimate words de- 
scriptively correct in the right 
place. 

A perfume or a face powder 
may truthfully be “alluring.” A 
lacy negligee is “charming” and 
“dainty.” We have merely been 
surfeited with misplaced repeti- 
tion. 

Because certain words have their 
fad-following, however, is hardly 
sufficient reason to stigmatize them 
as over-feminine.* If you happen 
to surfeit yourself with cream pie 
that is no reason why you should 
forever discredit cream pie. 

As a woman buyer I not only 
think—I know much copy aimed 
at women quite misses any con- 
sideration of that elusive element 
known as feminine psychology. 
That is because a woman is es- 
sentially a creature of contradic- 
tions. She is a paradox. What 
pleases her today displeases her 
tomorrow. (See divorce statis- 
tics.) She has whims. As one 
man expressed it “whims of iron.” 
She is credulous. She is vision- 
ary and romantic. 

And right here is where the 
paradox occurs. For in spite of 
her credulity she is keen, logical, 
shrewd and practical, particularly 
when it is a matter of buying. 

From the days of our simian 
ancestors woman has _ survived 
ind existed by the nimbleness of 
her wits. But remember, though 
woman has trod the grapes of 
experience in the winepress of 
ihe years, yet her eyes have ever 





*Reference is made to: “Over-Feminiz- 
ig the Feminine Appeal,” in Printers 
vk of December 11, 1924. 
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been fixed on the stars. She has 
had dreams and visions of 
progress. 

Columbus hawked his dream of 
an empire among the hard-headed 
business men of his time. It re- 
mained for a woman who could 
visualize his dream to pawn her 
jewels to enable him to explore 
uncharted seas. 

Therefore, I say a woman is 
first a dreamer, visionary and 
deeply romantic. 

Are you selling corsets? Then 
sell the dream of lines and grace, 
of figures and fashion foundation. 
You do not need to show even 
the picture of a corset, if you can 
create a dream of the figure every 
woman wants. She’ll ask for the 
corset, never fear. 

Are you selling vacuum clean- 
ers; washing machines or any 
other utility article? Then sell 
dreams of leisure hours, of rest, 
of ‘happy, contented homes and 
simplified housework. 


DREAM INTERPRETATIONS 


It is the dream of what your 
product will do for her that 
causes a woman to buy. Not how 
many nuts and screws it has, nor 
how many threads it will pick up. 
If it is well made and does what 
she dreams it should to save her 
labor, “all’s well that ends well.” 
But if it falls short of her ex- 
pectations, never mind what you 
said. Hang out crepe. Something 
is sure to happen. 

Are you selling silk underwear? 
Sell the dream of luxury and 
quality it brings. Don’t forget silk 
was originally the raiment of 
kings. It matters not whether the 
garment reaches to the knees or 
whether it stands the laundry and 
wears well. The desire may be 
created with a dream but neither 
the Colonel’s lady nor Judy 
O’Grady will buy that same make 
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again unless it lives up to her idea 
of value. 

Manufacturers, agency © men, 
copy writers all forget, at times, 
that short circuited sales occur 
between the printed page and the 
woman’s purse. No matter how 
worthy your article or how good 
your copy, the sale is not made 
until it passes the acid test of a 
woman’s practical investigation. 

The most you can do is to im- 
press upon her mind the name of 
your corset, your silver, your 
soap, your sweeper, your face 
powder and to photograph on her 
imagination—that sensitive sales 
plate of recorded impressions— 
some outstanding feature. With 
the memory of your name in her 
mind she asks to see your prod- 
uct. Then it is that desire, created 
by dreams, becomes submerged in 
the practical side of her nature. 

you have created a strong 
enough desire and your product 
satisfies her own test of value a 
sale is made. 

Nevertheless, though your copy 
should certainly include spotlight 
points of value and information, 
it should be wrapped in the tissue 
of a dream—the dream of what 
that thing will accomplish. Sell 
it in “singing words” if you can. 

Woman does buy such stuff as 
dreams are made,of. In matters 
of dress she buys a dream of her- 
self in the eyes of the beholder. 
In articles of utility she buys the 
dream of leisure hours. In cos- 
metics, dreams of personal beau- 
ty. In automobiles, dreams of dis- 
tant places; in books the dream 
of culture, education and amuse- 
ment. In everything she buys 
there is a dream; tiny, subcon- 
scious perhaps, but a dream not- 
withstanding. 

Women can no more help lik- 
ing feminine appeals than men 
can reject the masculine appeal of 
“virile, manly, red-blooded, strong, 
powerful,” etc. Yet these are all 
as overworked as “dainty,” “allur- 
ing” and “charming.” 

here is nothing wrong with 
the words in themselves. Like 
Fords, there are too many of 
them on the highway. They 
block traffic. Repetition becomes 
suffocation. 
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So seek new words, of feminine 
appeal. Present your matter-of- 
fact sales points but like a clever 
stage manager do not forget the 
lighting effects. Let a rosy light 
of dreams create desire and 
beckon the reader along the road 
that leads to sales. 


Growth of Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender 


“The business of The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company was founded in 1845 
by John M. Brunswick,” said B. E. 
Bensinger, president of the company, on 
the occasion of a recent stock issue. 
“In 1874 Julius Balke became a partner 
in the business, which was incorporated 
in 1879. In 1884 it was consolidated 
with the H. W. Collender Company into 
the present company. 

“The company,” he continued, “is 
the largest manufacturer in the world 
of billiard and pocket tables, billiard 
cushions, billiard supplies, bowling alleys 
and incidentals thereto, and is also one 
of the foremost manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of phonographs, phonograph 
records and combination phonograph- 
radios. Since Prohibition the growth 
of the billiard and bowling alley de- 
partment has assumed greater propor- 
tions than ever before. 

“The company has negotiated a con- 
tract with the Radio Corporation of 
America and is now manufacturing and 
selling a combined phonograph and 
radio, known as the ‘Brunswick 
Radiola.’ 

“The company owns numerous patents 
of inestimable value. These insure the 
superior age A of product which has 

ermanently established the company’s 

igh reputation. i company has al- 

-_ been a very extensive advertiser 
and has expended many millions of 
dollars advertising its various lines dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Notwith- 
standing these facts, patents, good-will, 
etc., are carried on the balance sheet 
at $1.00. 

“The company, with its subsidiaries, 
has plants in ten cities, including 
Paris, France. It also operates twenty- 
seven branch houses in the principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada, as well as Paris, 

Buenos Aires and Mexico City.’ 

The company reports net sales in 
amount of $15,698,110, for the first nine 
months of 1924, as compared with 
$28,295,385 for the full year 1923, and 
$25,094,698 for 1922. Net profits after 
deducting depreciation, taxes, and divi- 
dends on preferred stock, are shown as 
$1,266,487 for the nine-month period of 
1924; $2,555,884 for 1923, and $2,429,- 
185 for 1922. 


Has Marlboro Dress Account 


Charles Hoffman, New York, has 
appointed The Wildman Advertising 
Agency, also of that city, to direct its 
advertising of Marlboro dresses. 
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First in Gains! 
"THE fifteen leading department 


stores of New York increased 
their Christmas copy (December 
Ist to 21st) 146,983 lines in the 
city’s three leading evening 
papers this year, as compared 
with last year. 


This gain was distributed as follows: 


THE EVENING WORLD 64,764 lines 
The Journal . 56,555 “ 
The Sun 25,664 “ 


Representing the combined 
judgment of the foremost group 
of merchants in America. 


MALLeRs BUILDING Pvutitzer BuILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEw YORK DETROIT 
Spour!T1es BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCP BUILDING 
SPATTLD SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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Selling Service in Advance 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation Tells Users about Special Tools Main- 
tained for Them at Service Stations 


ACK in 1908, there was a 
charge on the books of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation of 
$100.65 for advertising. In 1904, 
the gees account was 
$26,676.60. During 1910, the 
} ang was $137,534.91. Today, 
this company ranks very high 
among all national advertisers. It 
is probable that the 
advertising expendi- 
ture for last year was 
ten thousand times 
greater than the first 
advertising charge of 
$100 made sixteen 
years ago. 
The company offers 
one of the best ex- 
amples of a concern 
which started adver- 
tising in a small way 
and has made steady 
and consistent prog- 
ress ever since. In 
these sixteen years 
many changes in 
the advertising appeal 
have been made. but 
staunchness, durability 
and low cost of main- 
tenance have been 
prominent as perma- 
nent selling arguments. 
In its most recent 


advertising, this expe- Hupmobile 
rienced automobile ad- © 


vertiser has found an 
unusual way of em- 
phasizing low cost of 
upkeep, and, at the 
same time, telling its 
users to what ends it 
has gone to see that their needs are 
taken care of. 

Every car, at some stage of its 
career, requires shop service. As 
the company says in its current 
advertising: “When the time final- 
ly does come that your Hupmobile 
requires mechanical work, you 
find that you are as thoroughly 
safeguarded in that direction as in 
the economy and long life which 
are built into the car in the first 
place.” The page of copy from 
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which this excerpt is taken promi- 
nently features twelve special tools 
which have’ been designed and 
built by the company’s engineers 
for its service stations through- 
out the country. “These special 
tools,” the company points out, 
“plus the Hupmobile flat-rate sys- 
tem, enable the mechanics to save 


Keeping Down the Cost 
of Shop Service 





UpHELF 
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THIS KIND OF COPY ANTICIPATES AND ELIMINATES 


BUYING OBJECTIONS 


minutes and in some cases hours 
on a given job.” 

The flat-rate system of repairs 
at standard cost is described to 
show that each owner can tell in 
advance just how much certain 
mechanical work will cost him. 

The advertisement is an excel- 
lent example of how an advertiser 
can give new value to old selling 
arguments by the addition of an 
idea of real benefit and interest 
to customers both new and old. 
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‘is American Weekly Magazine 
Is founded on the very 
Principle of advertising — 
Which is reaching by 
Means of the printed word 
The greatest possible 
Number of people! 


That is not merely the 
Definition of advertising 
But the achievement 

Of this particular 
Advertising medium! 
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4,500,000 families buy it— 4 
16,000,000 people read it te 
And buy from it! 
It's bound to pull! z 
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‘American Weekly 


A.J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





* 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 





New York—American | nee a and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San F; 

Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore—American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 





Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Teleg 
“If you want to see the color of their money —use ‘color’. ”’ A.J.K. 
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oo Actes of profits—yes, millions of 
But where are they? = That is 
question answered in this book. 
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PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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“Acres of Profits” 


This new book, “ACRES OF PROFITS”, just issued 
by The Farm Journal, illustrates graphically and 
precisely where the acres of profits are. The rich 
sales territories and the barren wastes are clearly 
defined. 


The density of trading centers; the proximity of 
buyers to towns; the proportion of stores of dif- 
ferent kinds in leach section; the percentage of 
farms, farm wealth, improved roads, farm cars, 
farmer-owned farms in each section—this is the 
kind of information that is given in “ACRES OF 
PROFITS.” 


If you want a vivid picture of sales opportunities 
by territories—graded according to volume of 
buying and economy in selling—send for a copy 
today—gratis to any sales or advertising executive. 





lions of t 
That is 
: book. 
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farm field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 














If you do a few 
important things in 
your advertising it is 
surprising how the 
mental hazards will 
take care of them- 
selves. 





McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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A Little Salt on the Tail of 
Misdirected Ambition 


This Letter Helped to Prevent Star Salesmen from Soaring Too High 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, San Francisco 


M* dear Baxter :— . 

i Recently I have been writ- 
ing letters to a number of our 
salesmen regarding their weak 
points, and the things that as I see 
it stand in the way of their prog- 
ress. I have not yet got around 
to you—perhaps I shall later if I 
see some glaring obstacle imped- 
ing your advancement. However, 
I am attaching hereto copies of 
several letters which I would like 
you to read carefully, and then 
favor me with your comments. 

I am exceedingly anxious that 
each of our men shall be de- 
veloped to the utmost of his ca- 
pacity—to a point, if possible, 
where he will be capable of han- 
dling the biggest job in the sales 
department. Of course, this can- 
not be done in every case, because 
of the differences in natural abili- 
ties, aptitudes, education, training, 
et cetera. I think we all have a 
limitation. With some of us it is 
at one point, and with others at 
another point. In my own case, I 
have an endless number of such 
limitations, perhaps the most 
marked of which is my mechani- 
cal limitation: and all of these 
things I try to take into considera- 
tion in dealing with the men. 

I notice frequently a desire on 
the part of salesmen to become 
executives—in fact, this seems to 
be a common failing. I guess they 
think it is a soft job to sit inside 
and tell the other fellows what to 
do and where to head in and 
where to get off; although it is 
not quite so soft as it seems. I 
speak advisedly of this, because I 
have been at both ends of the 
liy F 


However, in the case of some 


men it would be just as unwise for 


Eighth of a 
written by Mr, 
men, reprinted 
them. 


series of actual letters 
Williams to his sales- 
exactly as he wrote 
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them to harbor this sort of an 
ambition, and to work along this 
line, as it would be for me to at- 
tempt to excel along mechanical 
lines. Now I do not mean that a 
man not possessed of first-class 
executive ability should not aspire 
to an executive position, and en- 
deavor to improve himself; but 
what I do mean is this: that the 
same amount of effort and energy 
applied along the lines in which 
he has natural aptitude and abil- 
ity, and where there is, therefore, 
a better chance to excel, will be 
more productive of results. 

It is a common saying among 
salesmen, “I do not want to spend 
my entire life on the road. I 
4 to get a bigger and a better 
jo i 
Now for some of us, the road 
is the very best place, because we 
can go farther, command larger 
earnings, and be happier there 
than anywhere else; but the com- 
mon mistake of the men who 
have these ambitions is that in- 
stead of improving themselves, 
and making themselves more effi- 
cient in the job they have, they 
keep aspiring to some inside job, 
for which they have little training, 
and are, perhaps, not gifted by 
nature. 

The thought I have in mind is 
this: that if the salesman on the 
road would study to improve the 
quality of his salesmanship and 
would get a bigger, broader view 
of things, he might then have the 
opportunity of getting a larger 
sales job where he would handle 
larger trade, and do a bigger vol- 
ume of business, and to which 
might be attached minor adminis- 
trative duties. In such a position 
he would be able to capitalize to 
the full all of his sales knowledge 
and experience, as well as his per- 
sonality; whereas if placed in a 
purely inside, executive position 
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he would be manifestly at a dis- 
advantage as against the men 
trained in such work, and could 
not hope to be fully efficient or in 
any real degree, satisfied. 

Nothing could be farther from 
my thought than to discourage 
any man in a laudable ambition; 
for as I have said, and keep say- 
ing right along—I wish every man 
in our organization was competent 
to take the biggest job in it. If 
this were true, what an organiza- 
tion we would have, and how we 
could put it over the other fellow 
—but we cannot hope to have such 
an organization of “stars,” and 
particularly, where they will all 
star in one line. 

Even where there is an aggrega- 
tion of “stars” as sometimes hap- 
pens in baseball, opera, et cetera, 
they do not all star in the same 
capacity. In other words, they 
are not all pitchers, or all catchers, 
or all first basemen; nor are they 
all sopranos, contraltos, or tenors ; 
while they are all “stars,” each 
scintillates in his own orbit. 

So, while ambition is a fine 
thing, and while we want all of 
our fellows to be chock-full of it 
—all should not aspire to the same 
position. 

Therefore, as we study the 
weak points in our personal make- 
up, and the weak points in our 


work, let us do the same thing 
with regard to our ambitions. Let 
us analyze ourselves and our 


se aa 8 and once having de- 
termined what we are capable of 
doing—the work that we are best 


fitted for, and that we will be 
happy in—then, let’s go to it a 
million. 


Yours very sincerely, 
B. J. WittraMs. 


Omaha “Bee” Appoints 
L. R. Wilson 


L. R. Wilson has been. appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Omaha, Nebr., 
Bee. Until recently he was advertis- 
ing director of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 


Thomas Bohan with New York 


“American” 

Thomas Bohan, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the Chicago of- 
fice of the New York American. 
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Stanley Resor on Distribution 
Committee 


Stanley Resor, president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New York 
has been appointed a member of the 
advisory committee of the Domestic Dis. 
tribution Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States by 
Richard Grant, president of that organ- 
ization. 

Plans for the Distribution Conference, 
recently called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, are being very largely arranged by 
this committee. Its chairman is Theo 
dore F. Whitmarsh, president, Sha 4 
H. Leggett & Co., and the other mem 
bers are: Thomas E. Wilson, president, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; Robert R. Ellis, 
president, The Hessig-Etlis_ Drug Co., 
Memphis; F. . Feiker, vice-president, 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 
New York; A. Lincoln Filene, treasurer, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; R. E. 
Kennington, president, R. E. Kenning: 
ton Co., Jackson, Miss., and Alexander 
Taggart, president, Taggart Baking (Co., 
Indianapolis. 

It is probable that ‘the subject of ad- 
vertising in general, and its relation to 
distribution, will come prominently before 
the conference. 


Merit Oil Equipment Account 
for S. M. Masse 


The Merit Oil Equipment Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising 
account with The S. M. Masse Com 
pany, advertising agency, also of that 
city. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 

The Cleveland Varnish Company, 
Cleveland, has_ also appointed The 

M. Masse Company to direct its 
oo cn 


R. E. Hollis Joins 
Albert Frank Agency 


R. E. Hollis has joined the Chicago 
staff of Albert Frank & Company, ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly with 
the Dickinson Advertising Company and 
at one time he was advertising manager 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. 


Returns to Elliott Service 
Company 

B. D. Jennings, formerly manager 
of the Cleveland office of the Elliott 
Service Company, has returned to that 
organization at New York as assistant 
general manager. He was, until re- 
cently, with Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago, advertising agency. 


London “Times” Appoints 
R. S. Farley 


Robert S. Farley, publishers’ repre- 
sentative. New York, has been ap- 
pointed financial advertising representa 
tive in the United States of the London, 
England, Times. 
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When the 
Premium System Doesn’t 
Work Properly 


Sourn Arrican O1Lr & Fat 

Inpustriges Lrtp. 

Jacops Near Dursan, Natal, SoutrH 

Arrica, Nov. 6, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As regular subscribers to your weekly 
and monthly publications we read with 
keen interest your authoritative com- 
ments on the different phases of pub- 
licity, and many of which have been 
of great value in our advertising. 

As the source of inspirational infor- 
mation we come to you with a —— 
which must have been faced by other 
advertisers, but which we have never 
seen under discussion. As the manu- 
facturers of soap products of quality, 
we have successfully introduced, in the 
face of considerable opposition, com- 
petitive brands of world famous soap 
products, such as Sunlight, Lux, Vim, 
etc., etc. 

For your information we_ enclose 
herewith reprints of our advertisements 
and which illustrate our wares. 

The problem we refer to is the ever- 
increasing cost of our free gift scheme 
as our sales mount higher and higher. 

In common with many others our 
appropriation for advertising is allo- 
cated by our Board of Directors on past 
sales figures, and there is an _ ever- 
present danger that the amount allo- 
cated will be absorbed by the growing 
cost of the gifts scheme. No provision 
has been made for the redemption of 
the total number of tokens redeemable, 
and which, although not even remotely 
likely, constitutes an unsound account- 
ancy practice, and which should provide 
for all contingencies as far as liabilities 
are concerned. 
ith some temerity, and because the 
matter might of general interest, we 
would even suggest the featuring our 
problem in your editorial columns, and 
if possible to invite some service agency 
to approach us with suggestions to- 
wards solving our problem by submit- 
ting agreed alternative schemes. 

We are, unfortunately, not in the 
happy position of being able to with- 
draw our gift offer as our good-will 
following is not yet strong enough, but 
we do very much wish to limit the 
period and the cost of this scheme, and 
to follow it with alternative offers 
which will at once foster interest by 
reason of novelty, and limit our costs 
over a given period. 

We therefore approach the fount of 
advertising in the hope that you will 
be willing, and able, to help us_ out 
with some suggestions on the subject. 
or information as to where details can 
he obtained of other prize schemes. 

HE SoutH_ Arrican Or & Fart In- 
DusTRIES, Ltp. 

L. Gonrt, 


Local Secretary. 


\ X JE are taking our South 
African correspondent at his 
word and are publishing his letter. 


THE 
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While he does not present many 
details, enough has been said to 
make it fairly easy to surmise the 
cause of his present problem. It 
would seem as though the trouble 
is due to a too liberal premium 
policy on the part of the South 
African Oil & Fat Industries, Ltd. 

Manufacturers who have had 
long experience in giving pre- 
miums with their goods have 
found it advisable to keep the 
value of their coupons within a 
certain fixed percentage of the 
value of their products. Where 
this is done provision is made for 
the redemption of the coupons, no 
matter how large the business 
grows and even though 100 per 
cent of the coupons are redeemed. 

Authorities whom we have con- 
sulted tell us that a manufacturer 
with a premium system must fig- 
ure that all the coupons he issues 
will be redeemed, although experi- 
ence shows that only from 60 to 
70 per cent are redeemed. How- 
ever, an outstanding coupon must 
be regarded as a liability. It is 
sound accounting practice to 
recognize it as such. 

It will probably be necessary for 
the South African Oil & Fat In- 
dustries, Ltd., to revise its pre- 
mium system in the light of the 
above information. It can depre- 
ciate the value of its outstanding 
coupons by issuing a new cata- 
logue, raising the number of 
coupons needed for any listed 
premium. For instance instead of 
giving a wrist watch for 300 soap 
wrappers, the amount could be in- 
creased to 400 or even more, etc— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Virginia Publishers to Meet 


The seventh mid-winter meeting of the 
vege Press Association will be held 


harlottesville, Va., on January 16 
and 17. Col. W. S. Copeland, Newport 
News Press, and George Kilpatrick. 


Lawrenceville Times-Gazette, are in 
charge of the program which will be 
devoted mainly to round-table discus 
sions. 


Has C. C. A. Cigar Account 


The Wm. H. Bacheller Co., Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of C. C. A. 
cigars, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with illiam Irving Hamilton. 
New York, advertising agent. News: 
papers will be used. 
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thru Advertising 


Names to conjure with— 






How many times was your product 
specified by name in the 15,000 reports 
submitted in our 1924 Home Improve- 
ment Contest ? 









Reports that specify over and over again 
the trade names opposite — familiar 
through advertising. 







Ask to see some of these amazing reports 
of accomplishment inspired by Farm and 
Home’s aggressive policy. 


Then make sure that YOUR NAME 
will be as familiar to the thousands more 
who will enroll in the 


Bigger Contest in 1925 













Give them the facts. Give them coupons to send 
for more facts. Give them the cooperation we've 
led them to expect from our advertisers. 


FARM“ FiIOME 


New Yorx Address all correspondence to Cricaco 
456 Fourtn Ave. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 5 So. WaBasn Ave. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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“Throwing ’em a Scare” in the 
Headline 


Verbal Spankings in the Caption Which Centre Attention on the Message 
That Foilows 


By W. Livingston Larned 


LBERT EDGAR EDIN was 

a man of sixty, and he 
had been conducting sizable gen- 
eral stores through Ohio for as 
long as the oldest inhabitant could 
remember. It is not on record that 
an Edin store ever failed. But 
a total outsider, an advertising 
man, for example, running across 
any of Elbert Edgar’s newspaper 
advertising would have proclaimed 
it abominable and without those 
qualities which bring even a stingy 
measure of response. 

The one specific point which 
would have won the ire of an ad- 
vertising expert, was the head- 
lines that Mr. Edin wrote. This 


part of his advertising he. at- 
tended to personally. 


He was a great believer in put- 
ting fright, alarm and sensational- 
ism into his headlines, operating 
on the theory that it was almost 
necessary to do so, in order to 
secure the greatest number of 
readers. For everybody “just 
nachally must read them heads” 
as he used to comment. Another 
favorite saying of his was: “A 
headline should throw a scare into 
‘em if possible. Make it personal. 
Talk to just one person: the one 
that is doing the reading at that 
minute.” 

This subject has been discussed 
with’ a national advertiser who 
has for many years gone in for 
somewhat sensational headlines. 
His frank opinion was asked. 
Was this not a form of deception? 
It was manufactured thrill, pal- 
pably for the purpose of coaxing 
the reluctant reader, who, when 
he discovered the hoax, was just 
as prompt to throw the adver- 
tisement down in disgust, angry, 
disgruntled? Could such methods 
be employed with safety? 

“Yes,” was the response, “but 
with this proviso. I have heard 


of old Edgar Edin. In fact, ten 
years ago, I used to sell him 
goods. But there was a peculiar 
trend to every line of that stuff 
Edin wrote. He played fair. 
There was always a valid and 
legitimate reason back of every 
sensational, scare headline he 
used. 

“In the case of the sensational 
headline, everything depends upon 
the paragraphs which follow. 
They can make or break the idea. 

“Frighten ’em, scare ’em, but 
be very sure that you have a right 
to do so and that some positive, 
constructive good will come out of 
your sensationalism. That has 
been my working practice and it 
has been successful, unquestion- 
ably.” 

DON’T OVERDO IT 

Instances of this wise inter- 
mingling of the scare and _ its 
valid reason-why secondary ex- 
planation, are numerous today. It 
is a method, effective to a sur- 
prising degree when in the hands 
of those who have learned to dis- 
criminate, between that which is 
legitimate and that which will 
“leave a bad taste” in the mouth 
of the reader. 

“Is . Your Town Exposed to 
This Peril?” constitutes a scare 
headline, with considerable sus- 
pense and a dash of the sensa- 
tional. 

The product advertised is cast 
iron pipe, and the campaign is 
being conducted by a_ special 
publicity bureau sponsored by the 
association. 

Observe, however, with what 
directness and sound reasoning, 
the scare line is justified by this 
text: 

“In La Plata, Missouri, a town 
of 2,000, near Kansas City, a bond 
issue proposal to erect a water- 
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works was twice defeated. Fire 
originated in a defective stove in 
a department store during a 
Christmas celebration. Heroic 
efforts were made to check the 
blaze with bucket brigades and a 
chemical fire-fighting apparatus, 
but nine business buildings and 
stores—practically half the busi- 
ness section—were left in charred 
ruins.” The advertisement gives 
several similar instances, and con- 
cludes with a brief résumé of the 
dependability of cast iron pipe in 
the laying of water mains. The 
scare headline is used honestly 
and to good purpose. 

Characteristic scare headlines 
are quoted from recent advertis- 
ing, to show the trend in that 
direction and the methods by 
which the thing is done. It is the 
newer form of negative copy, 
practically always made valid by 
facts and figures, incidents and 
episodes drawn from real life: 

“60 per cent of Diseases come 
through the mouth.” 

The copy is based on certain 
statistics and the reports of 
medical societies. The product 
advertised is a toothbrush. 

“One injury out of five is due 
to motors.” 

Somewhat startling statement 
and one which must be explained 
to the satisfaction of the reader, 
as he notes that it headlines an 
advertisement for automobile 
brake lining. Here is a_ case 
where bias or exaggeration might 
well creep in. Then this: “Ac- 
cording to statistics of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, automobiles 
are responsible for a greater num- 
ber of serious accidents than any 
other cause. Between 18 and 20 
per cent of persons seriously in- 
jured are hurt by cars.” Difficult 
to get around this. The scare is 
based on facts. 

“Will your boy have a chance?” 
is the headline with a heart-throb, 
addressed to father and to father 
alone. There is an_ attractive 
picture of that night of nights, 
when the boys gather around the 
home table, and mother and 
father act as hosts. “Will your 
boy have a chance?” Whatever 
does this advertisement mean 
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when it asks such an amazing 
question as that? The text which 
follows clears up the mystery and 
the advertiser, The Phoenix 
Mutual, vindicates itself. 

“His twenty-first birthday! How 
happy he is tonight! The new 
dinner suit. The fellows he 
went to school with. The remini- 
scences and the echoing peals of 
laughter. They call him a ‘man’ 
Legally, he is. But you know 
he’s just a boy, with the world 
before him. And suppose some- 
thing happened to you. Of course, 
it may not. But, suppose. Your 
boy will have to take hold and 
carry on. Will he have a square 
shake. Or will there be handi- 
caps too! severe for his years? 
Perhaps even the support of his 
mother and sisters and the home.” 

Rather nice thought this, nicely 
put. Only the headline frankly 
sets out to thrill, to set the pulse 
pounding and even to “throw a 
scare into ’em.” 


TOUCHING A SENSITIVE SPOT 


Something new is being tried in 
behalf of suspenders. It has given 
an old subject a wholly revolu- 
tionary atmosphere. Yet the idea 
is based on scaring men into doing 
something. There is a seasoning 
of alarm in every headline. The 
illustrations reflect it. For this 
suspender campaign undertakes to 
show that belts make lazy muscles, 
whereas suspenders allow them to 
function properly. 

Read this: “Long before the 
period of youthful muscular ac- 
tivity is past, most men find 
themselves getting ‘middle aged’ 
about the waistline.” And the ad- 
vertiser realizes that most men 
are somewhat sensitive in this 
regard. It is a subtle series. 

“He was blinded by the other 
fellows’ lights,” is a scare head- 
line, legitimatized by what follows 
and by the story of the dramatic 
illustration. There has been a 
serious accident, after dark; a 
motor car is piled up against a 
tree, crowds have collected; an 
officer is asking for information. 
There is tense suspense in the 
illustration and the headline. 

Then, with more restraint, the 
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Folders 


Putting “pep” into an advertis- 
ing folder means mixing brains 
with printers’ ink. 


An odd shape, an unusual fold, 
an uncommon color combina- 
tion—any or all of these help to 
move the goods off the shelves. 
Especially if the folder carries 
the dealer’s name and address. 


Make a note now. “See Francis 
on the next folder.” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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opening paragraphs of text un- 
fold the answer. It is the same 
old national menace. The head- 
light problem has not been 
properly solved. When those 
glaring bull’s-eyes of light flash 
into your face, you can’t see the 
road, you can’t ‘see anything. You 
have been momentarily, at least, 
“struck blind.” 

The following are headlines 
which administer a verbal spank- 
ing while delivering a scare. In 
each instance, the accompanying 
text or an apt illustration, excused 
their use and, in some instances, 
made them serve a useful and 
constructive purpose: 


“Serves you right - an 
more and you would have’ been killed.” 

“Pneumonia has often been the result 
of a house unevenly heated.” 

“Financially a. . . cred- 
itors howling at t 
“A shabby, pitiful little figure. Your 
wife?” 

“It’s a wonder you can sleep at 
night.” 

“Suppose an emergency arose . 
very a at night.” 

you say you'd give | , your life 

for = little child of yours.’ 


Unquestionably, there is reader 
lure in material of this kind. Its 
only possible weakness, as has 
been pointed out, lies in fooling 


the reader. The — super-thrill 
should not taper off to nothing. 
When it is only subterfuge, and 
the reader becomes conscious of 
it, he has a perfect right to feel 
resentful. 

There appeared some months 
ago, an industrial magazine adver- 
tisement which displeased the 
trade in general and brought re- 
proaches down upon the head of 
the advertiser and the man who 
had devised the theme of the illus- 
tration and its headline. 

This advertisement, which was 
used in a series of five publica- 
tions read by iactory heads and 
employees, was sensationally illus- 
trated. The artist had depicted a 
little home community of work- 
men, with its cottages and gar- 
dens. But everything had gone 
to rack and ruin. Families were 
dispossessed, gardens were weed- 
grown and desolation brooded 
everywhere. 

The headline was: 
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“Home of Workmen taken 
from them: widespread want. 

. will it be your fault?” 

Interesting? Oh, yes. Every- 
body read that advertisement. Yet 
the complaints poured in. . What 
right had any advertiser to use 
such ill-advised and gloomy ma- 
terial. A scene was pictured 
which did not exist. It deserved 
reprimand. 

The picture and headline were 
“come-ons” for the tame state- 
ment that any manufacturer who 
did not deliberately set out to find 
better machinery and most mod- 
ern equipment, invited a_ shut- 
down and this, in turn, would 
bring ruin to the workers of the 
community. 

Too far-fetched. Too pessi- 
mistic. The headline “threw a 
scare” which was wholly unwar- 
ranted. When it does that, the 
headline is bound to stir up re- 
sentment. 

These headlines call for ex- 
treme skill in handling. Incor- 
rectly used they can do much to 
harm both advertising and the ad- 
vertiser. But legitimately em- 
ployed, they become exceptionally 
efficient tools for drawing atten- 
tion to the message that follows. 


C. W. Goodman Returns to 
Weed & Company 


Clair W. Goodman, for the last three 
years sales manager of Burhans & 
Black, wholesale hardware dealers, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has returned to Weed 
& Company, wholesale hardware, Buffalo, 
in a similar capacity. Mr. man 
was sales manager of Weed & Company 
four years ago. 


Isaac Seder Dead 


Isaac Seder, president of Frank & 
Seder, an organization operating depart- 
ment stores in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit, died at Baltimore on 
December 25. He formed a_partner- 
ship with H. H. Frank in the whole- 
sale dry goods business at the age of 
twenty-six. They opened their first re- 
tail store in 1907. 


Elected President of Standard 
Foundry Company 


James Brown, for the last eight one 
a vice-president of Thomas E. Wilson 

pn ag ba athletic and aiiae 
goods. elected president of 
t e- iinet! & Manufacturing 
Company, DeKal 
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To Sell Radio —— 


in Kansas City, Use 


JOURNAL-POST 


Results that mean much 
to advertisers. 


Full-page advertise- 
ments used every 
Sunday in the Jour- 
nal-Post. 


“Our results have been \ ™ “ae 4 “Our business has shown 
extremely satisfactory.” phenomenal grewth.”” 


300% Increase Over November, 1923 


**, . . We do not need to use any other Kansas 


City newspaper for maximum results.’ 


Kansas City Journal- Post 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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EFORE you attempt to 

say which business paper 
is best—find out what your 
market is in this field. @ In- 
vestigation will show that 
65.4 percent of all furniture 
stores rated $35,000.00 and over 


are located in thirteen states. 


The Grand Rapids 
A. B.C. Grand Rapids, 
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@ Likewise, that 70.4 percent of 
The FURNITURE REC- 
ORD’S circulation lies in these 
same states. 4 And there are 
but 4,364 of these stores—most 
of them Furniture Record sub- 
scribers. We'll gladly tell you 
more about it. 


Furniture Record 
Michigan, U.S. A. 


Gj Glalado 
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Household Journal 
Leads the Field in1924 
Advertising Lineage 


A summary of the leading mail-order publications 
gives the following accumulative advertising totals: 


Household Journal 
Household 


Vickery & Hill 
Every Day Life 
Mothers Home Life 
Gentlewoman 
(Figures Furnished by the Advertising Record Co., of Chicago) 


THE REASON— 
he agri dee 700 ,000 





= publication are 
ating principally in - . 

the villages and rural All Mail Subscribers 
districts of Illinois, at the low rate of 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 


Minnesota, “Tow a $2-60 an agate line 
issouri, Kansas an abot 
Nebraska and having $ 1 450-9 a p a g e sanc 


the Lowest Rate in sanc 
proportion to circu- (680 Lines) who 
lation of any paper Forms close promptly 5th this 


oe ae ] wor 
in its class of preceding month led 


wills 
affai 
and 
trust 











IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. i 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 








Shall Legitimate Advertising Be 
Made Illegal by Law? 


[he Effort of the Boston Bar Association to Prohibit Trust Company 
Advertising Is of Great Significance to Every Advertiser 


By James H. Collins 


T plot is simple enough: 
The modern trust company 
was invented to act as executor, 
administrator and trustee, first to 
carry out the provisions of wills, 
and later to perform various ser- 
vices to the living. 

Trust company service has been 
extensively advertised the last 
fifteen or twenty 


ployed for a like purpose by a member 
of e ar, be a _ violation of the 
standards of professional conduct recog- 
nized and enforced by the courts of this 
Commonwealth. 


This bill was introduced last 
year, and defeated. It has been 
redrafted, and will be introduced 
again, and has considerable sup- 
port among 





years. 

Emphasis has 
been put upon 
the necessity for 
making wills, 
and the advan- 
tages of having 
a corporation 
with continuous 
life administer 
property under 
wills, as com- 
pared with the 
individual 
executor. 

It is not nec- 
essary to tell 
advertising men 
about the thou- 
sands upon thou- 
sands of persons 
who, through 
this educational 
work, have been 
led to make 
wills, put their 
affairs in order, 


you: 


or right. 


more 


public good. 
If the 





See if this sounds logical to 


Fundamentally, 
company must be either wrong 
If it is right, and a 
good thing for the public, the 
it advertises and the 
greater the volume of busi- 
ness it receives, the greater the 


trust 
wrong, why merely prohibit its 
advertising? Why not have the 
State cancel its charter? 
Finally, if a business has a 
legitimate reason for existence 
and yet can be advertisingly 
gagged, through legislation that 
will benefit only a minority, 
where will the line be drawn? 
Why not laws to prevent the 
advertising of automobiles be- 
cause this advertising decreases 
the demand for postilions? 
Why not legislation that will 
prevent you from advertising? 


Massachusetts 
lawyers, includ- 
ing that of the 
Massachusetts 
Law Quarterly. 
The lawyers 
view of the 
matter, stated 
by this publica- 
tion last May, 
can be sum- 
marized thus: 
Such advertis- 
ing has greatly 
increased the 
number of wills 
made, and the 
number of trusts 
created in wills. 
A very large 
amount of per- 
sonal property 
is passing under 
the control of 
trust oe 
and banks in 
Massachusetts, 


the trust 


’ 


company is 








and appoint 
trust companies 
co-executors. 
Now comes the Boston Bar As- 
sociation, introducing into the 
Massachusetts State Legislature a 
bill that, briefly, prohibits such 
advertising by trust companies in 
that State. The vital clause runs: 


as executors or 


No corporation authorized to act as 
executor, administrator or trustee in 
this Commonwealth shall solicit em- 
ployment in any of such capacities either 
by advertisement of such a character or 
by such other means as would, if em- 


81 


and the control 
of many corporations in which 
deceased persons held stock is grad- 
ually passing into the hands of a 
few corporation trustees. 

Under their traditional code, 
lawyers are forbidden to adver- 
tise. Nobody else has any interest 
in presenting the “other side.” 
The public has never heard that 
there is an “other side.” 

Many of the persons who call 
upon trust companies in response 
to advertising have no lawyers, 
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and they ask the trust officer to rec- 
ommend a good lawyer. The latter 
gives them a list. It usually con- 
tains the names of the few at- 
torneys he knows personally, or 
maybe a list made up by the trust 


company’s own counsel. These 
lawyers draw the wills. The trust 


company is made the trustee. The 
result is that a small group of 
lawyers are, indirectly, getting the 
benefit of expensive advertising 
paid for out of commissions ob- 
tained by the trust companies for 
acting as executor, administrator 
or trustee. 

It is believed that probate prac- 
tice has been diverted from law- 
yers who are entirely competent 
to handle it. This has caused re- 
sentment: “especially in view of 
the fact that the advertisements 
occasionally contain slurs upon 
the honesty and competence of the 
legal profession which there seems 
to be no way of answering.” 

By their action, the Massa- 
chusetts attorneys have opened up 
a very interesting field of dis- 
cussion. 

There are no figures showing 
the amount of money spent by 
trust companies in advertising of 
the kind objected to, but it must 
run into many millions of dollars 
yearly. There is hardly a daily 
newspaper in the United States 
that does not carry some adver- 
tising of this character, while the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
through its Trust Company Divi- 
sion, is conducting a general mag- 
azine campaign for the trust com- 
pany idea. Should Massachusetts 
see fit to prohibit such advertis- 
ing, other States would unques- 
tionably follow, with obvious loss 
to advertising mediums and adver- 
tising agencies. 

But that loss would be insig- 
nificant compared to the loss to 
the public. 

The man who makes a will, put- 
ting his affairs in order for the 
benefit of his dependents and 
heirs, does a good thing. 

Left to himself, probably not 
one man in twenty would make a 
will. It is another of those things 
that seems human nature to post- 
pone. Even when a man has made 
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‘his will, he is often neglectful 
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about revising it. The fact that 
he made a will five or ten years 
ago encourages him in the belief 
that all is well, though the docu- 
ment may have become obsolete 
through changes in his family, or 
new conditions, such as the im- 
position of income and _inheri- 
tance taxes. 

There is a story of a rich Chi- 
cago man who, dying not long 
ago, left a will made before such 
taxes became burdensome. As a 
monument to himself, he had left 
an office building bearing his 
name. It was necessary to raise 
money to pay heavy taxes on his 
estate. The executors sold his 
“monument,” the new owner 
changing the name of the build- 
ing. 

Trust company advertising has 
led thousands of men and women 
to make wills—the Boston at- 
torneys who advocate this pro- 
hibitory law admit that. It has 
led many persons to read their 
wills once a year and keep them 
up-to-date. 

There is no suggestion that the 
trust companies have done wrong 
in persuading people to make and 
revise wills. It is objected, sim- 
ply, that the law practice arising 
from this advertising is not widely 
distributed throughout the legal 
profession. Also, that the adver- 
tising reflects upon the ability of 
the attorney and the individual 
to act as executor, administrator 
and trustee. 

On this account, it is proposed 
that the advertising be prohibited, 
yet nothing in the way of educa- 
tional work be substituted. Law- 
yers are prohibited from adver- 
tising by their professional code, 
and naturally the limited number 
of persons competent to act as 
individual executors, administra- 
tors or trustees have no means of 
advertising their abilities or ser- 
vices. 


CURIOUS INCONSISTENCY 


In presenting their viewpoint, 
the Boston attorneys are, in one 
respect, curiously inconsistent. See 
if this sounds logical to you: 

More than a hundred years ago, 
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Successwan 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST, Publisher, says: 

Greetings. I don’t know 
as yet what your plans are 
for the Morning Tribune, 
but | know you will make 
a sood paper and a suc- 
cessful one. 


FRANK MUNSEY, New 
York Publisher, says: 

| wish you great suc- 
cess With your new morning 
newspaper, Your knowledge 
of the field and of news- 
paper publishing stand as a 
guarantee of success, 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Presi- 
dent, Capper Publications, 
says: > 

| congratulate you and 
the people of New Orleans 
on the starting of The 
Morning Tribune. I do not 
doubt for a moment that 
under your management it 
will be a great success. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE says: 

Best wishes for the new 
paper. Another good pair 
of journalistic eyes will 
protect the public interest. 
CORNELIUS VANDER- 
BILT, JR., says: 

Hearty congratulations to 
the new Tribune. If it is 
managed in the same fine 
way in which The Item is 


published, nothing will stop 
its success, 


WILLIS J. ABBOTT, Edi- 
tor Christian Selence’ Mon- 
itor, says: 

Congratulations on your 
entrance upon the morning 
field. I am confident that 
with your journalistic ideals 
you will make of the Morn- 
ing Tribune a great factor 
in the progress and devel- 
opment of the South. 





Messages of the 
character repro- 
duced herewith 
started The Morn- 
ing Tribune suc- 
cessward. 


The Morning 
Tribune and The 
New Orleans 
Item, giving ll- 
day coverage, are 
offered national 
advertisers in com- 
bination at the old 
ITEM rates. 


ROY W. HOWARD says: 

New Orleans is to he con- 
gratulated on the birth of 
The Tribune as a new 
member of its journalistic 
family. 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, 
— Publishing Company, 


oo Item ownership, 
The Tribune should be a 
success. You have my best 
wishes. 


EDWARD W. BOK, Former 
ag Ladies’ Home Jour- 
na 

May it “pe the best paper 
in the South and may it 
have the largest success. 


GEORGE HORACE LORI- 
MER, Editor Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, says; 

Congratulations from the 
editor of an old weekly to 
the publisher of a new 
daily. 


OGDEN REID, New York 
Herald-Tribune, says: 

We welcome the estab- 
lishment of a Tribune in a 
great city of the South. 
Our warmest greetings to 
this new champion of the 
people’s rights. 


KARL L. HARRIMAN, 
Editor, The Red Book, 
says: 

My warmest felicitations 
upon the birth of Tt 
Tribune. 

GARDNER COWLES, Des 
Moines Register, says: 

I congratulate you upon 
your entry into the all-day 
flel 
w. CG. singe ey Chatta- 
nooga News, say 

Accept my Seosty con- 
gratulations on the new ad- 
dition to The Item family. 


the Morning Tribune 


JAMES M. THOMSON 
Publisher 


New York 
Atlanta 


National Advertising Representatives 


JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 


A. G. NEWMYER 
Associate Publisher 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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the trust company was found nec- 
essary, and chartered by various 
States to perform definite services 
to the public. 

The trust company has become 
a great institution through adver- 
tising those services, which the 
public has found necessary and 
utilized freely when explained 
through advertising. 

The trust company must be 
either wrong or right. If it is 
right, and a good thing for the 
public, the more it advertises for 
customers, and the greater volume 
of business it secures, the greater 
the public good. 

If the trust company is wrong, 
however, then wouldn’t it seem 
as though the logical thing to do 
would be not to prohibit its ad- 
vertising, but to go to the root of 
the matter and have the State 
cancel its charter? 

I said that this proposed law 
had opened up a very interesting 
field of discussion. The purpose 
of this article is to discuss—not 
abuse—those members of the 
Boston Bar who are honestly op- 
posed to trust company advertis- 
ing because they view its results 
in terms of practice rather than 
public good. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


It is really a triangular discus- 
sion which, sooner or later, will 
have to be threshed out—a tri- 
angle made up of the lawyers, the 
trust companies and the life in- 
surance companies. The trust 
company has been active in ad- 
vertising, and secured results. The 
lawyer and the life insurance com- 
pany have, thus far, been disposed 
to view trust company business 
as something opposed to their own 
interests, if not actually business 
taken away from them. It will be 
discovered, eventually, that each 
working into a new field so fast 
that there is room for all of them. 
The more constructive missionary 
work each does, the more practice 
and business there will be, and 
the greater benefit to the public. 

Through advertising, the trust 
company persuades you to make 

a will, and appoint it to act as 
one alone, or as co-executor 
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with your wife, or partner, or 
employer or some other individual. 

Right there the lawyer’s interest 
begins. He wants to draw up that 
will. It is his rightful job. Trust 
company advertising has often 
been—and may still be to some 
extent—so worded that people get 
the idea that the company is 
anxious to draw the will. More 
than that, in some sections where 
State laws do not regulate this 
matter, wills have been and are 
still actually drawn by trust of- 
ficers who are attorneys. 

Trust company officials admit 
that this has been the greatest 
cause of friction between the legal 
profession and the trust institu- 
tion. There is a question of com- 
petency—the trust officer, though 
an attorney, working for a salary, 
might not rate as high in ability 
as a practicing attorney. And then 
there is a question of partiality— 
questions of doubt may arise 
where a will is drawn, kept and 
executed by the same institution, 
or, in the case of a small trust 
company, perhaps by the same 
person. 

Recognizing the fairness of this 
criticism by the legal profession, 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, some years ago, set up a 
Committee on Co-operation with 
the Bar, which has worked active- 
ly ever since to promote under- 
standing with the legal profes- 
sion, and to discourage every- 
thing bordering on the practice of 
law by trust. company officials 
where it is not specifically pro- 
hibited by State laws. The line 
may be overstepped in other di- 
rections, such as the drawing of 
deeds, mortgages, bills of sale, 
bonds and other documents. 

That is the lawyer’s side of the 
triangle. He sees the trust com- 
pany advertising and getting busi- 
ness, where he is not permitted 
to advertise. He suspects that the 
trust company is giving free legal 
advice or performing paid legal 
services that take practice away 
from him. He objects to the em- 
ployment of trust company staff 
attorneys to the exclusion of other 
counsel, to their appearing in pro- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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What satisfaction 
is there compara- 
ble to doing the 
work you like best 
and doing it better 
than anybody else? 


J. M. BUN DSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising ‘Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON . 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE You 
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S AN ADVERTISER, your first prob- 
lem is to orient yourself in relation to 
your market—select a definite destina- 

tion where you are reasonably certain of 
finding a ready response for your product. 
The Wisconsin market is such a destination 
profitable outlet for every 
product—luxuries as 
well as utilities. Wisconsin’s incomparable 
dairy industry, with its quarter-billion-dollar 
annual cash revenue, which leads the country 
by a wide margin, and her diversified manu- 
facturing industries which maintain a stable 
balance of employment and buying power, 
are factors that assure consistent prosperity 
— a permanent market. 


And the most direct route to this market is 
through Wisconsin’s Daily Newspapers 
which go into 715,000 prosperous homes 
and establish a personalized identity be- 
tween your product and your retail outlets. 


Wisconsin Daily Newspapers render an ad- 
vanced type of service to advertisers that 
assures maximum returns from space invest- 
ments. Familiarize yourself with details. 


Address: Secretary, 421 Sycamore 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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RAYMOND H. SCHOOLEY 


has been appointed 
Advertising Manager 


and 


GEORGE J. AUER 


National Advertising Manager 
of 
The New York 
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bate, and to the collection from 
estates of fees for legal services 
rendered by them. 

The life insurance angle is a 


little different: 


Henry Ford has been reported 
as saying that he is willing to talk 
with anybody about anything, any 
time, any where—except life in- 
surance. It may be that Mr. Ford 
carries not a single policy, -but if 
so, he is an exceptional man in 
this day and age. Insurance is 
part of 999 estates out of the 
thousand when large enough to be 
in the scope of the trust company. 
And about the disposition of life 
insurance, there is a sharp differ- 
ence of viewpoint between trust 
company and life insurance offi- 
cials. 


The trust company seeks to 


liquidate and wind up the estate 
as quickly as possible, and_ re- 
gards life insurance as something 
to be paid in and distributed ac- 
cording to the testator’s will. The 
whole trend of life insurance pol- 
icies today, however, is toward the 


income arrangement whereby the 
company keeps the capital pro- 
ceeds of the policy, and pays in- 
come to beneficiaries as directed 
by the insured, so much monthly 
for such a term of years. 

Thus, in effect, the life insur- 
ance company performs a trust 
service, and in many cases a 
highly desirable one, which safe- 
guards dependents who might not 
wisely manage the whole proceeds 
of life insurance policies handed 
over either by the life insurance 
or the trust company. — 

There is a very definite clash, 
here, of interest and policy, but 
when the trust company and life 
insurance ofacials get around to 
frank discussion and team-work, 
it will pretty certainly be found 
that their best interest, and the 
best interests of the public, lie in 
actively working for more busi- 
ness, each in its own field, letting 
the testator decide what he wants 
done with insurance money. The 
two are already working together 
in one direction, as where the trust 
officer’s study of a will discloses 
a need for more quick assets in the 
event of death to pay taxes that 
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might otherwise necessitate the 
sacrifice of valuable property. 
The logical thing to do, in such 
circumstances, is to provide ready 
cash through a life insurance pol- 
icy, and this is advocated both by 
the trust officer and the life in- 
surance man. 

If the trust officer, life insurance 
man and attorney were brought 
together and asked what each is 
working for, apart from commis- 
sions and fees, the answer of all 
three would be to the same effect: 
All three are working to safe- 
guard living persons against the 
disorder, delay, loss, poverty and 
suffering that they have seen re- 
sult from badly drawn wills, ob- 
solete wills, insufficient provision 
for dependents and other forms 
of neglect in the settlement of 
estates. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


The legislation proposed in 
Massachusetts is not the first of 
its kind. The Ohio State Bar 
Association recently drafted a 
bill which, while “defining the 
practice of the law,” would, in 
effect, prevent a trust company, 
in that State, from soliciting busi- 
ness requiring the employment of 
attorneys, through advertising or 
otherwise. In several other States 
opposition of the same kind is 
gathering, and the resentment of 
the legal profession against the 
performing of legal services by 
trust companies has led to the 
enactment of laws prohibiting such 
practice in New York, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Oregon, Illinois, Rhode Is- 
land, Washington, Louisiana and 
New Jersey. Among trust com- 
pany men who take the broadest 
view of this question, thé whole 
tendency is to clear up the con- 
fusion between legal and trust 
business, work with the State bar 
associations to that end, and cau- 
tion the trust officer who en- 
croaches upon the lawyers’ do- 
main. Trust companies are ad- 
vised to create a better feeling 
with attorneys by advertising trust 
facilities to the legal profession 
and showing that trust companies 
deal with matters of business and 
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The IOWA Jobber- 
Advertise it 


“In making their purchases Iowa people have a strong tendency to 
favor merchandise of known qualitics,’’ 

“As jobbers we take less risk in stocking known merchandise than 
we do in stocking unknown merchandise.’’ 

“Any advertising plan for making the buying public, the merchants 
and the jobbers of iowa familiar with any piece of merchandise of 
general consumption, should have adequate space in lowa daily news- 
papers as its backbone.’’ 

“This opinion is based on our knowledge of the fact that all of the 
people of lowa read some lowa daily newspaper every day.”’ 

“Such an advertising pollcoy on the part of manufacturers would 
help lowa merchants to satisfy and hold the lowa trade against mail 
order competition.” 

“All other things being equal—quality, price, terms and other im- 
portant points—we would have more confidence in the salability of a 
piece of merchandise advertised in the lowa daily newspapers going 
into every worthwhile home in the state than in the salability of mer- 
chandise that is not so advertised.”’ 


The above advertising policy has been heartily recom- 
mended by The Leading Iowa Jobbers listed on the 
opposite page. 

Their thorough understanding of local circumstances 
is valuable to advertising manufacturers. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Ames Tribune sg ae ed and ———_ Journal and News 
y e- News e 

recat Ate hena nc Dubuque Times-Journal Newton News 
Burlington Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Oskaloosa Herald 

Ft. oe Messenger and Oelwein Register 
Burlington Hawk-Hye ronicle Ottumwa Courier 
Cedar Rapids Gazette reo} Madison Democrat Sioux City Journal 
Centerville Iowegian & Citizen Iowa City Press Citizen Sioux City Tribune 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil ee ee ~ Washington Journal 
Davenport Democrat ‘Repub ~ ri ane Waterloo Courier 
Davenport Times Mason City Globe Gazette and Waterloo Tribune 
Des Moines Capital Times Webster City Freeman Journal 


Total Circulation 580,380. Total Rate $1.82 


Where Every Family Takes a Daily Newspaper ~~» 
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Newspapers 


Wholesale Druggists 


Churchill Drug Co 
Churchill Drug Co. 
Des Moines Drug Co. . 
True Worth GR swwames dese Cedar Rapids 
Harle Council Bluffs 
Wil Keokuk 
amg 7 a 


Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 


Edgerly, & ( 
Hornick, More & Porte riield 
Auto Accessory Jobbers 


tobert Donahue Co . Burlington 
Drake Hardware Co Burlington 
Horst & Wilkinson — . Davenport 
Fitch Brothers................ ... Oskaloosa 
William Warnock Co Sioux City 


Wholesale Grocers of lowa 


Blaul’s Sons Co., Inc 
Biklen-Winzer Co.... 
Burt-Zaiser Co 

Blaul’s Sons Co., 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. 
Western Grocer Co 
Jennings-Christopher Grocer Co... 
Gror neweg & Schoentgen Co 


Burlington 

. ._Burlington 

. Burlington 
-Cedar Rapids 
.. Cedar Rapids 


. Centerville 


. Davenport 
.. Davenport 
so Davenport 
Smith Bros. & Burdick Co, . Davenport 
The Halligan Co Des Moines 
Des Moines Wholesale Grocery Co.Des Moines 
Grocers Wholesale Co Des Moines 
Hewitt- Charles & Sons Co., Inc...Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Pr routy, Cc. C. Co .+-+..Des Moines 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. . Des Moines 
Jaeger-Kunnert Co 
0. J. Moore Grocer Co. 
Mahon Co., Samuel 
Blom-Collier Co 
Buck-Reiner Co... . 
Hamill, 8. Co., 


Morton L. 


Letts Pistoher Co........sceess 

Mason City Grocer Co 

Witmer Grocer Co.......... 

Gobble, J. M. 

Spencer, . 

Mulls, Charles 1, 

Hutchinson, J. G. 

Mahon Co., ont 

meets Gs We adv accwncnkesessaded Sioux City 


Sioux City 

. Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Waterloo 


Tolerton & Warfield Co 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co 
Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co 
The Fowler Co 


lowa Hardware Jobbers 


Drake Hdwe. Co 
Empke ~~ Hill Co. 
A. Weber Co... ; 
Harper & Me intire 

Haw Hdwe. © 

Knapp & Spencer ( 
Winchester-Simmons Co 
Cutler Hdwe. Co 


Fruit and Guan Jobbers and 
Wholesalers 


Burlington Fruit Co.. 
Flodin Bros. Co 
Gardner & Gould Co 
Lagomarcino-Grupe © 
Iowa Fruit © 
Nash-Flodin Co 
Lagomarcino-Grupe Co. 
Harry Goldman & Viele, Inc. . .Des Moines 
Todd & Kroft Co . .Des Moines 
Cc. C. Taf ; - Des Moines 
Dyr Produce Co ..-Des Moines 
O. B. West Co. F 
Henkin Bros. Fruit Co. 
The Booster Co of 
Allbrite Mfg. Co... 
Galinsky Sons Co 

Ft. Madison Candy Co 
W. B. Daniels Fruit Co Kec yuk 
Jones Fruit Co - ‘Marshalltown 
E. P. Stacy & Sons Co..........Mason City 
Friesner Fruit Co...............Mason City 
Ce? i. Ms Stade s ens essece'sels Muscatine 
Undwood Candy 

Walter T. Hall & Co 
Lagomarcino-Grupe ? 

Ottumwa Flodin Co 

Galinsky Bros. Co. 

Haley-Neeley Co.. Pceweae 
Hedington & Heade nbergh. 

Johnson Biscuit Co 

O. J. Moore Co. 

Sioux Candy 

Palmer Candy 

Palmer Fruit Co 

Gamble-Robinson > 

Waterloo Fruit & Com. 

H. T. Hinland Co 


Burlington 
.Council Bluffs 


‘Ottumwa 
... Ottumwa 
-Sioux City 
. Sioux City 
Waterluo 


Burlington 
Burlington - 

- Burlington 

- Burlington 

Cedar Rapids 

. Cedar Rapids 

Davenport 


. -_Des Mo‘nes 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 

.Des Moines 
— 


Ottumwa 
Ottumwa 

. Ottumwa 

. -Sioux City 
- Sioux City 
Sioux City 
Sioux City 

. Sioux City 
Sioux City 

- Sioux City 
- -Sioux City 
. aterloo 
. . Waterloo 
Waterloo 
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Send forNEW FREE Book! 


The new 1925 Iowa Book will soon 


press. It contains the latest and most 


be off the 


detailed 


information relative to the rich Iowa market. 


These books are sent FREE to representatives 
of business firms (only) who have merchandising 


problems that could or do relate to Iowa. 


In writing please use your business 


stationery 


and state your reason for asking for booklet. 
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investment, not law, and render 
an accounting and clerical service 
that relieves the lawyer of unde- 
sirable duties and unnecessary of- 
fice organization. They are also 
advised to offer to attorneys their 
special facilities for investments. 

But what is strictly legal prac- 
tice? Not even the legal profes- 
sion itself is of one mind in an- 
swering that question. In past 
times, the lawyer was called in to 
draw many documents that people 
now execute themselves, on printed 
forms, and which are regarded by 
lawyers as outside their field of 
practice. The real estate man, for 
example, draws leases, deeds, 
mortgages and the like. From 
one viewpoint, the preparation of 
a complex tax return is a legal 
document to be drawn by an at- 
torney. But from another view- 
point, it is nothing more than an 
expert job of accounting. 

The right to practice law has 
been pretty clearly defined. It is 
something that must be earned by 
hard study and good conduct, a 


privilege or franchise subject to 
the control of the legislature and 
limited to persons of good moral 
character and special qualifica- 
tions, ascertained and certified. It 
is not a property nor a contract, 
and cannot be performed by a 


corporation. But what the lawyer, 
who has this right, is to practice, 
is not so clear, and out of the new 
conditions created by trust busi- 
ness must come discretion, under- 
standing and working definitions. 

The trust company, through its 
advertising, is doing three things 
which were not done before. Two 
of them could not be done by the 
legal profession without changing 
its code restrictions on advertis- 
ing, and the third could hardly be 
done by lawyers at all, or only 
the attorney with highly spe- 
cialized experience. 

First, trust company advertis- 
ing is sending thousands of clients 
to attorneys to make first wills— 
people who would not otherwise 
have come, because ‘the attorney 
has no means of widely explain- 
ing the importance of making a 
will. 

Second,. it is sending thousands 
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of persons .v revise wills—almost 
as great a service to the public— 
because wills tend to grow obso- 
lete and prove difficult and ex- 
pensive to execute. 

Third, the trust company re- 
views the will after it has been 
drawn up by the testator and his 
attorney, to ascertain whether 
there are difficulties in administra- 
tion. Lawyers are not infallible. 
Wills often disclose, to the trust 
officer, oversights that will cause 
difficulty. 

Through their experience, trust 
officers are able to advise about 
estate and trust matters under a 
great variety of circumstances. 
They have encountered and solved 
the most diverse problems raised 
by the direction of testators in 
reference to family affairs, edu- 
cation and maintenance of chil- 
dren, investment of funds, opera- 
tion of business enterprises, and so 
forth. The same oversight tends 
to get into different wills, and the 
trust officer can often point out 
difficulties in advance and suggest 
ways in which they may be 
avoided. Many attorneys not only 
utilize this experience, but con- 
cede that it is quite in harmony 
with the sentiment of the legal! 
profession for the prevention 07 
unnecessary litigation. 


WHY LAWYERS KICK 


In 1916, a joint committee of 
the New York State Bar Associa- 


, tion and the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the State of New York 
adopted a report containing rules 
for the prevention of unnecessary 
litigation, declaring that: “Liti- 
gation may be said to be unneees- 
sary if it can be prevented by the 
exercise of reasonable care,” and 
“care at the source is the most 
effective.” The reviewing of 
wills by trust officers when de- 
posited, is clearly prevention of 
litigation at the source, and a ser- 
vice obtainable nowhere else ex- 
cept when a court passes upon a 
will after the death of its maker. 

For some of the hard feelings 
among lawyers against trust com- 
panies, the copy writer is probably 
blamable. 

The man of law complains spe- 
cifically that trust company adver- 
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tising often reflects upon his 
ability. The trust company has 
continuous life, while he is an 
individual. It brings the technical 
knowledge and experience of an 
organization to the management 
of estates and trusts, where the 
lawyer brings individual manage- 
ment—though he may be assisted 
by experts in various technical 
lines. It has great financial re- 
sources, where the lawyer may be 
a man of very moderate means— 
despite popular notions about 
great fees, very few lawyers have 
made big fortunes out of their 
practice. The trust company is 
closely supervised by the State, 
and on that account is more re- 
sponsible than the individual ex- 
ecutor. There are other advan- 
tages of corporate executorship 
which the copy writer, explaining 
and expounding—and very often 
dramatizing in picture and head- 
line—lays before the reader in 
ways that, indirectly, reflect upon 
the lawyer and individual execu- 
tor. This, the lawyer complains 
of. 


THE “OTHER SIDE” 


In a memorandum supporting 
the Massachusetts bill, the Massa- 
chusetts Law Quarterly maintains 
that there is an “other side” to 
the argument made by trust com- 
panies in their advertising—that 
the advertising not only skilfully 
points out the advantages of cor- 
porate trusteeship, but also goes 
beyond that, and suggests the dis- 
advantages of individual trustee- 
ships, including the possibility of 
loss by embezzlement, incompe- 
tence, death of the selected trus- 
tee, and so on. The Quarterly 
maintains that whether in any 
particular case an individual or a 
corporation trustee is better, de- 
pends on a variety of circum- 
stances, and that no general rule 
can be laid down. It also admits, 
however, that lawyers would be 
unlikely to carry on any corre- 
sponding educational work, in 
the absence of trust company ad- 
vertising even though their code 
were modified. 

“The prohibition against adver- 
tising by lawyers exists simply in 
the code of ethics which has never 
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been validated by any decision of 
the Supreme Judicial Court. It 
would appear that acting as ad- 
ministrator, executor and trustee, 
and drawing the papers incident 
to such activities, is partly a busi- 
ness and partly a professional oc- 
cupation. It partakes of both 
characters. If the Supreme Court 
should hold that an individual 
lawyer might properly in some 
form advertise his capacity and 
desire to act as _ executor, 
administrator or trustee, prob- 
ably few individual lawyers 
would think it worth while to dc 
so, as such advertisements would 
repel many people who have 
money to leave. But if this bill 
passes, the present rather feeble 
organization of individual trustees 
existing in Boston (and similar 
organizations that might be 
formed elsewhere) might as an 
organization publish fair and care- 
fully worded advertisements set- 
ting out the other side of the 
question, not in the interest of that 
organization, or of any particular 
individuals hut of individual 


fiduciaries in general, so that the 
public might have a fair basis for 


judgment, and bar associations 
might well publish occasional 
statements on the subject.” 
Personally, I question whether 
the Boston Bar Association rep- 
resents the general opinion of the 
legal profession throughout. the 
country. The trust company cus- 
tomer who asks that an attorney 
be recommended is exceptional, 
for while such companies accept 
the smallest estate, their average 
customer is usually a person of 
means sufficient to have his own 
attorney. Thousands of the trust 
company’s customers are first met 
when they step up to the trust 
officer’s desk and hand him wills 
for safekeeping. The advertising 
has led them to act, they have 
gone to their own attorneys, and 
the trust company has _ been 
named as executor, or co-executor, 
in many cases, upon the attorney’s 
advice. The more experience the 
latter has in probate practice, the 
more likely he is to recommend a 
trust company, recognizing the ad- 
vantages of corporate manage- 
ment, and knowing that it is safe 
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to the highest degree, and that the 
fees prescribed by State laws are 
reasonable. 

Finally, trust company adver- 
tising has benefited the public in- 
directly. 

Rather oddly, it was in Boston 
some years ago that I sat talking 
with a trust company executive, 
when an advertising solicitor for 
one of the daily papers stepped 
into his office. 

“Mr. Blank, you use every news- 
paper in the city except mine. 
Will you tell me why? What can 
we do to secure your business?” 

“Have you got a copy of your 
paper?” asked the banker, and 
when one was handed him, he 
spread it out, turned to the finan- 
cial page and indicated several 
questionable “investment” adver- 
tisements. 

“Here, I’ll show you. When you 
throw out that, and that, and 
that,” he said pointing to the 
shady announcements, “and make 
your financial page fit for us to 
use, we'll be glad to add you to 
our schedule.” 

Any advertising man whose ex- 
perience goes back even ten years 
will remember having seen such 
changes brought about by legiti- 
mate financial institutions, and the 
public given the indirect service, 
through advertising, of sound 
banking and business counsel. 


Advertising Legion Post 
Entertains Disabled Veterans 
More than 270 disabled World War 


veterans in the West Roxbury, Mass., 
hospital were given a Christmas party 
by the Crosscup-Pishon Advertising Post 
No. 281 of the American Legion, of 
Boston. Each veteran was presented 
with a gift. 


R. W. McCarthy with 
Houston “Chronicle” 


R. W. McCarthy, for five years with 
the Houston Post in charge of its mer- 
chandising department, has joined the 
Houston Chronicle as manager of its 
merchandising service department. 


W. D. Wells Dead 


W. D. Wells, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Babcock Printing Press 
Company, New London, Conn., died last 
week at New London. He had been 
associated with the Babcock company 
for thirty-seven years. 
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Help Your 
Retailers Lay Out Their 
Stores 


Washington Burean 
of Printers’ Inx 


Fue latest report on the vari- 
ous phases of retail merchan- 
dising published by the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is a leaflet of ten pages en- 
titled “Retail Store Planning.” It 
was recently issued as Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 291 by 
the Department of Commerce. 
The report may be of interest and 
aid to manufacturers who are 
questioned by their retail cus- 
tomers on the subject of planning 
or rearranging retail _ stores. 
Copies may be had by-applying to 
the domestic commerce division or 
any of the branch offices of the 
Bureau throughout the country. 

The foreword announces that 
the Department of Commerce has 
been frequently requested to offer 
suggestions on how to plan a re- 
tail store and particularly as to 
what principles should govern in 
planning the interior layout of re- 
tail stores having various depart- 
ments. It also explains that the 
material used in the bulletin was 
gathered from _ personal _inter- 
views with successful merchants 
and from other sources. 

The bulletin presents sugges- 
tions concerning tried methods of 
designing the store front, entrance 
and interior. Under the general 
heading of “Location of Selling 
Departments,” it gives some stimu- 
lating ideas on community prefer- 
ences, classification of merchan- 
dise, characteristics of customers, 
grouping of related departments 
and similar subjects. It also con- 
tains several pages devoted to the 
proper location of non-selling de- 
partments, and ends with a chart 
which illustrates the relationship 
of the various factors of retail 
store success. 


Iowa Agency Opens New 
Office 


The Advertising Corporation, Water- 
loo, Iowa, has opened an office at Cedar 
Rapids. 
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“Declined With Thanks’ 


TICKLED client—Friend 

Comp, if you set up “pick- 
led”’ for tickled, you’re fired— 
wrote in: “‘ You havea genius for 
choosing the type appropriate’’. 
Thanks most awfully. We ought 
to feel pepped up and puffed up, 
but—chimerical genius gnaws a 
crust in a garret; impractical 
talent sups on soggy schinken 
und kartoffelsalat; plodding, 
practical know-how dines plen- 
teously and pleasurably. Our 
acknowledged leadership and 
its distinguished following in 
the practice of typography have 
been gained simply by looking 
through the eyes of the adver- 
tiser; arresting the eyes of the 
advertised to and never trying 
to throw dust into either pair. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEw YorK CITY 


© Fnp.1925 
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SUCCESSF 


co) 
Customer Influenc 


Is What Counts 


This thing called ‘‘dealer-influence’”’ is more o 
influence by the dealer on the advertiser in favor 
a publication. What the advertiser really wants 
influence on his dealers in favor of his product. 


Successful Farming guarantees all of its advertis 
—readers have confidence in the announcements 
carry, based on twenty-one years of experience. 
gives the advertiser customer-influence on dealers. 


Through ‘‘Meredith’s Merchandising Advertising 
we reach 26,000 salesmen and executives each mor 
—helping the manufacturer to merchandise his adve 
tising—more constructive work in favor of his pro 
uct. Send for a copy. 

Is it any wonder that Successful Farming is gene 
ally selected as the backbone of advertising cz 
paigns to the farm field? 
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There’s a Difference in Farm Papers 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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Fi FARMING 


More than 850,000 
copies monthly toreal 
farm homes in real 
farm territory—con- 
centrated mainly in 
the “‘Heart States.” 


pur Bureau of Market The four-color process is now 
sis for definite informa- available to advertisers in 
garding the possibilities Successful Farming. Results 
ur business in the farm have been more than satis- 
This Bureau is main- factory to those using this 
as a service to adver- process since it was made 
your request involves available last year. Write for 
igation. booklet. 


BLICATIONS 


es Moines, Iowa 
° THE DAIRY FARMER 








meapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 
R. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 
Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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In 1924 the Northwest 
harvested the greatest 
money crop in its history 
...a farm value of overfr: 


$1,826,471,000. : 
This wealthy market andy: 


all the various elements: 
involved in distributiong::: 


purchase and consump. 
tion are 


DOMINATED 


BY THE i 
$1. Paul Dispates 
$1. Paul Pioneer Press| 


Key Papers to the Northwest 


New York City Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inch 





New Approaches to the Food 
Product Market 


A Government Report That Discloses Some Overlooked Factors in 
Selling This Field 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

E\V Government reports have 
po r presented such valuable 
suggestions for the improvement 
of an industry’s advertising as 
those contained in a preliminary 
report, just issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The 
report is entitled: “Influences of 
Methods and Costs of Retailing 
and Consumers’ Habits upon the 
Market for Meat.” 

For example, most of the house- 
wives interviewed were able to 
mention only two or three steaks 
which they could recognize. The 
average mumber of roasts with 
which they were familiar was less 
than two. From an advertising 
viewpoint this becomes enlight- 
ening, when the fact is considered 
that there are nine cuts of steaks 


generally sold, and seven different 


kinds of roasts to be found in 
practically every retail meat shop. 

There are also several phases of 
the report, particularly those 
which show the marked variation 
in the buying habits of different 
cities, that will make it of interest 
and value to the advertisers of 
many food products. 

The report covers only a very 
small part of the work of a 
nation-wide marketing survey of 
agricultural products undertaken 
by the Agricultural Department 
last July. It presents certain data 
secured from a few of the cities 
which are being surveyed and 
which will be reported upon more 
fully in a final publication to be 
issued by the department upon 
completion of the study. Its fore- 
word states that, in the meantime: 
“Tentative results are released in 
this report in the hope that the 
material presented will be suf- 
ficiently extensive to prove of 
value even in its incomplete form.” 

Fifteen cities and towns were 
included in the survey with which 
the preliminary report deals. Part 
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one of the report is concerned 
with methods and __ practices. 
The material which makes up this 
part was gathered by personal in- 
terviews with retail dealers, local 
and State representatives of retail 
associations, local health authori- 
ties, and others well informed on 
the subject of meat distribution. 
The report states that efficient and 
inefficient methods, old and 
modern equipment, poor and high 
quality meats, were found in each 
of the cities. 

As the foreword explains, part 
two contains a discussion of the 
margils, expenses and profits of 
shops surveyed in five cities. This 
information was secured through 
personal visits of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
The effect of volume on cost and 
the effects of various practices are 
analyzed so far as the partial data 
will permit. The report con- 
tinues : 

“Efficiencies within the  indi- 
vidual shops may be effected when 
the retailer understands the fac- 
tors which control the expenses. 
Effect of consumer demand on the 
receiver, however, cannot be 
measured within the shop.” 


CONSUMER DEMAND ANALYZED 


Part three is a discussion of 
consumer demand. Personal in- 
terviews with housewives of vari- 
ous nationalities in five cities were 
made to determine the habits and 
customs of families which affect 
their use and consumption of 
meat. Differences in methods and 
habits of purchasing and reasons 
for trading at particular stores 
are discussed. 

The cities and towns in which 
studies were made are: New 
Haven, Conn. ; Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Washing- 
ton; Jacksonville, Fla.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; New Orleans; Cleve- 
land ; Lincoln, Nebr.; Denver ; Salt 
Lake City; Portland, Oreg.; San 
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Francisco, Oakland and _ Los 
Angeles. 

The subjects discussed on the 
basis of data secured are method 
factors, location of stores, credit 
and delivery stores, cash and 
carry stores, wagon routes, knowl- 
edge of business, sources of sup- 
ply and methods of buying, facili- 
ties and equipment, misleading 
practices and deception, records 
and accounts, types of employees, 
frequency of turnover, methods of 
determining prices, disproportion- 
ate demand for cuts, spread be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices, 
number of stores in relation to 
population, factors affecting con- 
sumption, sanitation, health of 
employees, and relative efficiency 
of different types of stores. 

From the data presented in part 
one, the report draws some defi- 
nite conclusions under the heading 
“What the Retail Meat Industry 
Needs,” and, among a number of 
other valuable suggestions, has 


this to say: 

“The influence of deceptive and 
misleading advertising and display 
on the business as a whole, and 
its effect on meat consumption, is 


one of the major problems which 
has claimed the attention of pro- 
gressive retail organizations for 
several years. Until consumers 
are educated as to differences in 
quality or grade of meats and are 
in position to judge for them- 
selves, deceptive methods will con- 
tinue to be practiced by a certain 
type of dealer, unless prevented by 
legislative measures.” 

The report also states that con- 
sumers generally probably know 
less about differences in quality of 
meats than of any other com- 
modity which is used constantly 
in the home, and adds: “To some 
extent retail dealers are to blame 
for this situation in that they 
have not honestly tried to advise 
their customers. The need, there- 
fore, for an educational campaign 
to acquaint consumers with the 
facts is of prime importance.” 

Part two deals with its subject 
under such items as location and 
number of stores, types of stores, 
volume of sales, division of the 
sales dollar, costs, gross margin, 
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total expense, and the like. And 
the text is illustrated with charts 
and a table of relative delivery 
costs. 

The facts and information pre- 
sented, by part three of the report 
will be of more value to distribu. 
tors of other food products. The 
consumer’s side of the story about 
the distribution of meat was ob- 
tained by personal interviews with 
housewives in five of the cities 
listed. And the subjects covered 
by the questions asked will give 
an idea of the scope of the data, 
They are: 

Amounts of meat consumed by 
families, value of family consump. 
tion, data relative to size of 
family, reasons for and reasons 
for not eating meat, meals at 
which meat is_ served, foods 
served in place of meat and the 
reasons, location of and reasons 
for patronizing regular dealers, 
days of week when meat is most 
important, familiarity of house- 
wives with cuts, purchasing habits, 
importance of various types of 
foods, influence of price upon kind 
of meat purchased, reasons for 
purchasing various cuts, famili- 
arity of housewives with adver- 
tising, publications read by house- 
wives. 

A phase of the report that 

makes it of general value in the 
food field is that the consumer 
study included native white 
Americans, colored, Polish and 
Italians in the five cities, and 
grouped them into the classes of 
poor, middle and well-to-do. 
_ The quantity of these prelim- 
mary reports multigraphed js lim- 
ited; but as long as they last 
copies may be secured by applying 
to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


J. U. Smith with Moss-Chase 
Agency 

J. U. Smith, recently with the ad- 
vertising service department of the Cass- 
Hoyt Corporation, has joined the Moss. 
Chase Company, Buffalo, advertising 
age. He was formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the W. A. Schleit 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, 


. Y., manufacturer of Wasco garage 
heating systems. 
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Now broadcasting over 
the NEW KFI (1000 
watts) one of the world’s 
greatest stations. 


ISE, aggressive radio manufacturers a 
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y tis significant that most radio advertisers are using 
The Los Angeles Examiner, and in greater amounts. 
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6,352 MORE lines of Radio 
== fAdvertising carried in The 
XAMINER in the past eight 
nonths than in the next 
earest-pameri . «+ 6 (8% 
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ifo eExaminer’s pacemaking merchandising service depart- 

Thetfinent functions as efficiently in radio as in food, drug, 
al busifhardware, electrical and wearing apparel campaigns. Sur- 
it, witlmeys, route lists, personal calls, window displays, trade 
paper promotion, are at the command of the 10,000-line 
ontract holder. And 10,000 lines cost less than one 
500d salesman! 
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advertisers find The Examiner capable of handling the job alone! 
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BENEDICTINE 


An Exclusive Linotype Typography Face 
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and other decorative material. 


HE Benedictine series was produced 
by the Linotype Company to meet 


fy) the need for a type of purely classic 
- 


e feeling. It has been cut in all sizes 
from 6 to 36 point, and is supple- 
mented with a full series of borders 


A lighter weight, 


Benedictine Book, is also available. 





The Benedictine face was de- 
rived from the types of Plato de 
Benedictis, an Italian master 
printer of the Fifteenth Century, 
who is known to have produced 
thirty-three works at Bologna be- 
tween the years 1487 and 1495. 
Its origin thus traces back to the 
days immediately preceding the 
discovery of America, the period 
of the Italian Renaissance, when 
artists and master craftsmen were 
creating beautiful things under 
the inspiration of classic architec- 
ture, fine manuscripts and paint- 
ings from the great storehouse of 
art in which they worked. 

The designers have been highly 
successful in preserving the beauty 
of form and the distinction of the 
original letters, and at the same 
time in adapting them to the 
typographic needs and printing 
processes of today. The classic 
character of the face is particu- 
larly apparent in its capitals; the 
characteristics of the lower case 





letters are derived from manu- 
script technique. It will be seen 
that the classic, hand-wrought 
quality has been maintained with- 
out unseemly mannerisms. 

While not an “all purpose” 
type, Benedictine is admirably 
suited to all those forms of ad- 
vertising and printing where a 
letter of distinctively individual 
character that shall be at the 
same time open and readable is 
required. It has been employed 
to special advantage in display 
advertising, both alone and in 
combination with the lighter 
Benedictine Book. 

We shall be pleased to send 
you, on request, specimen folders 
showing both Benedictine and 
Benedictine Book in the full 
range of sizes; also a special de 
luxe folder of the Benedictine. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY, Dep’tment of Linotype 
Typography, 461 Eighth Ave.,N. Y. 





COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE LINOTYPE IN BENEDICTINE 
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An Outrageous Use of Advertising 


Help of Advertisers and Advertising Mediums Sought by Vigilance 
Committee to Prevent Exploitation of Invalids by Vendors 
of Alleged Tuberculosis Cures 


a* appeal to legitimate users of 
advertising and to the heads 
of advertising mediums to fight an 
outrageous use of advertising is 
made in'a bulletin issued by the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World under the heading 
“Mails Closed to Vendors of 
Tuberculosis Nostrum.” 

Advertisers in the opinion of 
the Vigilance Committee should 
do everything possible to prevent 
publications and other advertising 
mediums from accepting copy ex- 
ploiting purported treatments for 
tuberculosis. They can take such 
action, the committee says, on 
the basis that any advertising 
medium running copy for tuber- 
culosis cures is undermining its 
own reader confidence, and there- 
fore lessening its own power as a 
good advertising medium for the 
legitimate advertiser. 


Advertising managers of all 
forms of publications, the 
Vigilance Committee says, can 


readily obtain a trustworthy opin- 
ion on every piece of copy ex- 
ploiting tuberculosis cures that is 
offered to them for publication. 
The Committee suggests that if 
there is a local Better Business 
Bureau available, the publishers of 
their advertising medium take up 
the question with that organization 
when quick action is wanted. Public 
health and anti-tuberculosis agen- 
cies, the Committee says, will 
welcome such inquiries. 

In order that advertisers and 
the active heads of advertising 
mediums may know more of the 
harm created when vendors of 
alleged consumptive cures are al- 
lowed to use paid advertising the 
Vigilance Committee is seeking 
wide distribution for the bulletin 
“Mails Closed to Vendors of 
Tuberculosis Nostrum.” It reads: 

“In the issuance of two orders 
against substantially the same per- 
sonnel, advertising an alleged 
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treatment for tuberculosis under 
the name of General Remedies 
Company and an alleged ‘gland’ 
treatment and an obscene device 
under the name of the Vital-O 
Gland Company, the Post Office 
Department has rendered a signal 
service to thousands of invalids by 
protecting their health and sav- 
ings, and also to every advertiser 
who desires to have public con- 
fidence in advertising increased, 
rather than diminished. 

“For some time a group com- 
posed of J. A. Gurley, H. N. 
Gurley, E. P. Gurley and R. T. 
Nash have operated the Vital-O 
Gland Company, whose advertis- 
ing has not only played upon the 
current ‘gland treatment’ super- 
stition, but has offered a device 
the mere description of which is 
too obscene for further repetition. 
Not content with exploiting the 
uneducated and possibly pervert- 
ing thousands of credulous per- 
sons, this same group began, early 
in 1924, to exploit those afflicted 
with tuberculosis. 

“‘Haelan’ was the name first 
selected for the preparation of- 
fered to sufferers from respiratory 
diseases through newspaper ad- 
vertising and follow-up literature. 
The letterhead of the company 
also exploited ‘Entergen’ for 
stomach, bowel, kidney and liver 
disorders, and ‘Amex’ for rheu- 
matism and all diseases of the 
blood. Both the newspaper ad- 
vertising and the literature con- 
veyed the inference that at last a 
specific had been discovered for 
tuberculosis. The endorsement of 
a Dr. E. M. Davis, described 
in the newspaper copy as ‘a 
prominent Denver physician’ was 
featured for the purpose of per- 
suading tubercular readers that 
the advertiser offered a product 
of real therapeutic value. In- 
vestigation by the National Vigi- 
lance Committee disclosed that 
Dr. Davis is a graduate of the 
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Still College of Osteopathy. Dr. 
Davis is not connected with any 
hospital, sanitarium or clinic. 

“The follow-up literature of 
the General Remedies Company 
contains a purported newspaper 
story from the Denver Post, 
quoting a ‘Dr. F. M. Patterson of 
Monrovia, California, national au- 
thority on the disease.’ This 
quotation and some extracts from 
the works of Dr. _ Charles 
Sabourin, medical director of a 
French sanitarium, and from Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thompson, editor 
of ‘The Outline of Science,’ all 
assisted in lending an air of plaus- 
ibility to this nostrum. It happens 
that there is no Dr. Patterson at 
Monrovia, California. It also hap- 
pens that the well-known tuber- 
culosis specialist of that city is 
Dr. F. M. Pottenger. Dr. Potten- 
ger is evidently the physician in 
question, for he made such a 
speech at Kansas City as that to 
which the newspaper quotation 
refers. And Dr. Pottenger writes 
the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee: ‘I wish to go on record as 
stating that there is no prepara- 
tion so far evolved which given 
by the mouth will cure tuber- 
culosis.’ 

“The follow-up literature also 
contained quantities of  testi- 
monials, some of which were 
signed with the names of patients 
at the Craig Colony near Denver, 
Inquiry made by the Colorado 
Tuberculosis Association, in co- 
operation with the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, disclosed that 
‘Haelan’ was donated to some of 
the patients by some man con- 
nected with the concern manufac- 
turing the product. These patients 
were given a free sample, and in 
order to receive the second bottle, 
had to sign a testimonial. One 
individual who signed a testi- 
monial in September, 1923, was in 
December of the same year a bed 
patient in the Colony. 

“Further indication of the 
ethics of this advertiser is fur- 
nished by the fact that when an- 
other concern operating under the 
name of the deceased Dr. William 
Whittington was stopped by a 
fraud order of the Post Office 
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Department from advertising 4 
concoction of apple-leaves as 4 
treatment for tuberculosis, persons 
who had answered the Dr. Whitt. 
ington advertising, and who had 
never given their names to the 
General Remedies Company, be- 
gan to receive the literature of 
the latter. 

“During the fall of the year, 
the rising tide of public opinion 
seems. to have embarrassed this 
advertiser somewhat in attaining 
desired newspaper space. The per- 
sonnel of the company took to 
writing argumentative letters to 
the advertising managers of the 
newspapers in which they desired 
to advertise. The name of the 
product was changed, for some 
reason, from Haelan to ‘Heilol.’ 
In instances wherein the advertising 
copy was declined by periodicals, 
the advertising managers received 
letters laying great emphasis upon 
the ‘guarantee’ feature, asserting 
that refunds were made to any 
dissatisfied customers without 
argument, when, in fact, many of 
those who were dissatisfied were 
urged to accept, in lieu of refund, 
further bottles of the concoction.” 

After inviting advertising man- 
agers of periodicals to check up on 
all tuberculosis copy offered to 
them for publcatiion the bulletin 
makes the following appeal: 

“Every time such an advertise- 
ment appears, a direct blow is 
struck at reader confidence in all 
advertising. It is to the interest 
of the public, the advertiser and 
the periodical that purported cures, 
remedies and treatments, offered 
for diseases which do not ordi- 
narily respond to simple medica- 
tion—especially tuberculosis and 
cancer—be thoroughly and perma- 
nently eradicated from _ public 
print. A careful investigation of 
the subject will disclose that of 
the hundreds of tuberculosis and 
cancer ‘cures’ investigated by the 
‘ederal Government, through the 
Bureau of Chemistry and the Post 
Office Department, not one has 
made good its advertising claims. 
The effect of such copy upon 
reader-confidence should be ap- 
parent to every advertiser and 
every publisher.” 
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The Government Now Offers 
World-Wide Advertising Data 


Facts on 2,500 Foreign Publications Only a Portion of Export Information 
Recently Compiled 


a Aig ~sse Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


Sebago and advertising 
.gents who have attempted to 
solve the innumerable problems of 
foreign advertising will undoubt- 
edly welcome the information 
service of the Specialties Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, to be 
announced shortly. 

Some time ago, with the ques- 
tion of how best to supply ex- 
port advertising information and, 
at the same time, to encourage the 
placing of America’s industrial 
story before the people of all 
lands, the Bureau sent to all of 
the United States consuls 
throughout the world through the 
State Department a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire on advertising 
methods and mediums. The con- 
suls were instructed to consult 
well-known authorities and ad- 
vertisers in their districts before 
attempting to answer the various 
questions. 

As a result, the Bureau has re- 
ceived a mass of data on the 
subject, and for some months 
past the Specialties Division has 
been making a careful study of 
the information and material so 
as to make it available to in- 
quirers. Now the information is 
arranged and classified. 

The reports on newspapers, 
magazines and trade papers were 
tabulated on cards through the 
courtesy of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies. 
Cards for many publications 
which were not reported on by 
consuls were added by the asso- 
ciation which secured the neces- 
sary information from _ other 
sources. 

Duplicate files of the cards are 
maintained in the Specialties Di- 
vision of the Bureau at Wash- 
ington, and also in each of its 
district offices throughout the 
country, where they are available 
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for consultation by those inter- 
ested. These cards contain data 
on some 2,500 different publica- 
tions, which, in the main are the 
advertising mediums most suit- 
able for American manufacturers, 
in the opinion of the consuls and 
their advisors. While the Spe- 
cialties Division considers that 
the compilation is far from per- 
fect, it is most probable that the 
file contains a good selection 
from the many thousands of 
newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished throughout the world, and 
that the information provided will 
prove invaluable to export adver- 
tisers. 

The cards contain data on the 
size of page, number of columns, 
length and width of column, 
frequency of issue, claimed cir- 
culation, published advertising 
rates, the use of electros and 
mats, halftone screen required, an 
indication of the class of readers, 
and other specific information. 
They are classified as newspapers, 
magazines and trade papers and 
are filed by countries and cities 
in which they are published. 


MAKING DATA HANDY 


While working on the card 
files, it was realized that the 
files could not be made readily 
available to everyone interested 
in the information they contained. 
Consequently, it was decided to 
issue a series of special mimeo- 
graphed circulars for each coun- 
try. These circulars are now 
ready for distribution by the 
Specialties Division and the dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau. They 
present, for each of the foreign 
countries, a list of the advertis- 
ing mediums, giving the names of 
the publications by cities, the 
frequency of issue, size of page, 
claimed circulation, and the class 
of readers reached. 

When the consuls made their 
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reports, in almost all cases, they 
included information on the ad- 
vertising methods and practices 
prevailing in their districts, be- 
sides interesting facts and 
opinions regarding outdoor ad- 
vertising, painted signs, rail and 
tramway advertising, the use of 
electric signs and motion picture 
advertising. In many instances 
this information is surprisingly 
complete and valuable. While 
the consuls are not, as a rule, 
advertising men, they are trained 
and shrewd observers, and they 
usually had the advice of locally 
prominent advertisers and adver- 
tising men in making out their 
reports. 

In discussing the service re- 
cently, members of the Specialties 
Division were careful to empha- 
size the fact that it is not offered 
as a complete or authoritative 
compilation and treatise. They 
explained that its purpose is 
simply to assist those who seek 
to solve the problem of foreign 
advertising, by throwing addi- 
tional light on the subject. They 
pointed out that the custom of 
having independent audits of cir- 
culations is not general abroad, 
that publishers are not required 
to file sworn statements as they 
are in this country, and that 
very few attempts have ever been 
made to check their claims. While 
some foreign publications un- 
doubtedly give out correct state- 
ments, in other cases the claimed 
circulations far surpass the 
actual figures. 

In the matter of rates, it was 
explained, a published schedule is 
usually available, but it does not 
follow, in all cases, that other 
rates cannot be obtained under 
certain circumstances. 

It was also said that plans are 
under way by the Specialties Di- 
vision for a periodical revision 
of the filed material. The cards 
giving the summarized data are 
being arranged for return to the 
consuls, who will be instructed to 
check each item, correct and com- 
plete the information and par- 


ticularly to note any changes in 
rates and circulation figures. The 
consuls will also add information 
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on any additional publications 
likely to be of interest to Amer- 
ican advertisers, and recommend 
the elimination of publications 
which have ceased to be of im- 
portance, or which may have been 
incorrectly included. 

_From_ these revisions, correc- 
tions will be made and additional 
information placed in the files of 
the Division and the district offices 


of the Bureau. The published 
reports also will be revised 
from time to time. In. this 


way, it is hoped to keep the ser- 
vice current and to build it up so 
that it will be eventually as com- 
plete and authoritative a com- 
pilation of facts and information 
on the subject of foreign adver- 
tising as can be obtained. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Ford Truck Body 


The Convertible Wagon Trailers, Inc, 
Buffalo, N. Y., plans an advertising cam- 
aign on its new “Convertible 4-in-1 
ervice Body” for Ford trucks. News- 
foresee in Canada and in the East and 
iddie West will be used. This com- 
pany will also use newspapers in several 
cities to advertise its convertible wagon 
trailers and roller-type rear-end-dumping 
trailers. This advertising will be directed 
by the Finley Greene Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo. 

The Iroquois Bag Company, Bufialo, 
also has placed its advertising account 
with this agency. Bags for farm use 
will be advertised in agricultural publica- 
tions covering the Northeastern States, 


Joins “The Progressive 
Farmer” 


Oscar M. Dugger, Jr., has joined the 
Birmingham, Ala., advertising staff of 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Wo- 
man. He was formerly with the Birm- 
ingham News and Birmingham Age- 
Herald. For the last two years he has 
— with the Andalusia, Ala., Daily 

ar. 


C. A. Ward, Jr., Leaves Acme 
Motor 


C. A. Ward, Jr., has resigned as 
sales manager of the Acme Motor Truck 
Company, Cadillac, Mich. He had been 
with the company for nine years and 
was sales manager for the last year. 


Hans Petersen Dead 


Hans Petersen, inventor of the lino- 
graph typesetting machine and _vice- 
resident and general manager of the 
inograph Company, Davenport, lIa., 
died at that city on December 25. He 
was fifty-two years old. 
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Selling to and thro 


WELL-KNOWN economist concludes that 

8% of all retail purchases are made through 

chain stores. An authority in the drug field esti- 

mates that chains nowcontrol 15% to 20% of the 
drug store business. 

The association of chain store grocers say that 
grocery chains sell about $750,000,000 per year. 
In one year, a court record shows, one chain 
bought from one manufacturer $10,000,000 worth 
of crackers and biscuits. 

In 1923 the Woolworth volume totalled 
$193,447,010. A single chain drug store in New 
York sells $1,000,000 per year. 

And this great market is growing, growing, 
growing. 

Our memorandum “Selling to and through 
the Chain Stores” answers such questions as: 

What is the annual volume of leading chains? 
What is the annual volume in their individual 
stores ? 

How fast are the chains growing ? 

What practical methods have advertisers found 
for selling through chains ? 


What are and where are the leading chain 
organizations in the most important fields ? 


To executives of companies which are present or poten- 
tial advertisers we will be glad to send copies of this 
memorandum without charge or obligation. 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER 
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chain stores 


Advertisers with whom we work: 


Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Lowney's Chocolates 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 

The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 

North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chip se 
P & G— The White 
Naphtha Soap 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 

Towle Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Silverware 

Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 

The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 





Tu IS adver- 


tisement is one of 
a series dealing 
with important 
questions which 
face the adver- 
tiser. The next 
message will be 
‘*What the 
Newspaper Ot- 
fers the National 
Advertiser.” 


Ces : 
Tue Brackman Company —— 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me your memorandum 
“Selling to and through the chain stores” 


Company 


Address 
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DAILY AND 


~~ as NDAY 


Dayton has a population of 178,000 people and in this thriving 

Ohio city the News has struck the high mark of 50,000 sub. 
scribers. All things considered, we believe the News offers to-day the greatest 
advertising value of any newspaper in America. News circulation is made 
up entirely in Dayton’s actual buying territory. 


IN NATIONAL LINEAGE 


11 Months—NEWS—1924 - 2,060,324 
SECOND PAPER - - - - - : 876,778 
THIRD PAPER : - - : - - 907,718 


NEWS GAIN a. 21,488 
SECOND PAPER (LOSS) - - 78,862 
THIRD PAPER (LOSS) : mer Oe 35,714 


IN CIRCULATION 


THE NEWS LEADS SECOND PAPER BY 11,805 SUBSCRIBERS AND 
THE THIRD PAPER BY 21,172 SUBSCRIBERS 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


A highly developed merchandising service department is conducted by the News 
League papers. Here trade surveys, market analysis and investigations are 
made daily. We have come into the full realization that thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge is vital in the marketing of a product and to that end ou 
efforts are directed. 


NEWS LEAGUE PAPERS 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS—SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS—CANTON DAILY 
NEWS SELL NATIONAL ADVERTISING ON A COMBINATION RATE BASIS 
AND THIS IS WELL WORTHY OF NOTE 


The NEWS LEAGUE 


DAYTON—SPRINGFIELD—CANTON AND MIAMI (FLA.) NEWS 
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Merchandising the Lost Hope 


Why Dealer’s Vision Should Be Made Broad Enough to Give Old Stand- 
bys Their Proper Place 


By G. A. Nichols 


TOT so many years ago it was 
said that automobiles and 
tractors soon would put the horse 
in the class of the buffalo—make 
itas nearly extinct. The compari- 
son isn't very good as things have 
worked out. A recent newspaper 
article informs us that the United 
States Government has done such 
a workmanlike job in protecting 


is going to do with them all. Any- 
way the horse was going to be put 
out of business or at least rele- 
gated to a place where it could be 
purchased for next to nothing. 

If anybody believes the predic- 
tion came true, let him try to buy 
any old kind of a horse today. A 
Baltimore business man tried it 
not long ago. He wanted an ani- 
mal on which he could take 
morning rides. He was not so 
particular as to quality or breed- 
ing. His main requirements were 
that the horse should have four 
legs and be able to use them in a 
fairly spirited manner, that he 


pounds for a few miles each day 
and be sufficiently good-natured 
not to make an undue amount of 
fuss over the performance. 

A gentleman down in Texas 
offered him such a horse at what 
certain department store advertis- 
ing writers would call the “very 
special” price of $1,200. 

I don’t want to buy six 

’ the Baltimore man wrote 
“One will be enough.” 
Along about. the same time that 
the horse was read out of the 
, councils it was said that 
same automobiles, cement 
highways, and interurban trolley 
cars would turn the small town 
into good farming land. 

Any ‘body who thinks this is so 
will change his mind in a hurry 
if he tries to purchase a lot on 
Main Street in Osage City, Paola, 
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Council Grove, LeLoup, Cherokee, 
or De Soto. 

Something apparently has gone 
wrong with the calculation. 

With the “passing” of the horse 
it naturally would follow that no 
more harness would be needed. 
Something seems to have slipped 
here also. Pick up almost any 
Middle-Western farm paper in 
January and February and you 
will find from five to six harness 
advertisements. A Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper recently con- 
tained a full-page rotogravure ad- 
vertisement of the Walsh Harness 
Company of that city. This com- 
ing January the Walsh company is 
going to start an advertising cam- 
paign in seventy-five farm papers, 
using all sizes and kinds of copy 
from twenty-eight lines up to back 
cover pages in colors. 

The Walsh company, by the 
way, during 1923 sold twice as 
much harness as in any previous 
year of its history. 


DOBBIN STAGES A COME-BACK 


Major Elihu Church, transpor- 
tation engineer of the port of 
New York, made a speech in the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, the 
other night in which he said that 
traffic in New York has become so 
congested that horse-drawn trucks 
for many purposes are more eco- 
nomical and efficient than automo- 
biles— more business seemingly 
for horse breeders and harness- 
makers. 

With the small town being 
pushed out of the picture by the 
onward rush of merchandising de- 
velopments it was thought and 
said by some that the old-fash- 
ioned household implements would 
go, too. The old-time ‘ washing 
machine for which you and I used 
to furnish the propelling power 
twenty or twenty-five years ago 
(often, sad to relate, under com- 
pulsion or threats of damage to 
our physical make-up) would give 
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way entirely to the modern wash- 
ing machine driven by an electric 
motor. Entirely without prejudice 
to the electric washing machine 
manufacturer, and strictly in the 
interests of accuracy, it must be 
confessed that the boy-driven or 
woman-driven washing machine is 
still with us. The Dexter Com- 
pany, of Fairfield, Ila. reports 
sales of 105,000 of these washers 
last year—a little matter of 
$2,000,000 gross. 

Can it be. that the buying habits 
of generations are not to be over- 
turned, between suns as it were, 
by the development and manufac- 
ture of a long list of new and 
advanced merchandise ranging all 
the way from a Cadillac automo- 
bile down to an aluminum drink- 
ing cup to retail at a dime? 

Can it be that the buying pub- 
lic, taken as a whole, is rather a 
conservative body after all and 
that it is not going to permit new- 
fangled things to be pushed down 
its neck unless it wants them? 
Can it be that advertisers ought to 
get in closer contact with the con- 
sumer and get a more accurate 
line on what he wants rather than 
on what they want him to want? 

It does seem so. 

This is not a plea for moss- 
backed conservatism. It is not a 
feeble and ludicrous effort to be- 
little modern merchandise and the 
selling machinery behind it that 
has built fortunes, given profitable 
employment to thousands, pro- 
moted retail selling and increased 
the happiness and efficiency of the 
people in a way to make this the 
most progressive nation on the 
globe. Rather is it an effort to 
show the benefits and advantages 
of a well-rounded and symmetri- 
cal merchandising policy—one that 
Abraham Lincoln possibly would 
describe as being for all the peo- 
ple all the time. 

It is generally recognized by 
manufacturers who are doing 
notable work in trying to develop 
the retailer that one of his funda- 
mental merchandising sins is a 
tendency to hit the high spots. He 
is frequently drawn by the ocut- 
standing and the spectacular to a 
point where he is not thorough. 
The individual manufacturer nat- 
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urally and properly pushes hj 
own goods—if he does any push. 
ing at all. As this is done effer. 
tively or poorly, the dealer’s atti. 
tude toward the merchandig 
often is fashioned in like propor. 
tion. Unfortunately not al! pro. 
ducers whose goods have a place 
in the retail store are real adver. 
tisers. The result is that the 
dealer, influenced by the adverts. 
ing that gets under his skin and 
unaffected by the advertising tha 
does not, sometimes has a_ op. 
sided, or at least an incomplete 
stock. Because he fails to realize 
that there is always room for the 
old along with the new, he sacri- 
fices profit that he might Just as 
well have. 


NOT A QUICK-CHANGE ARTIST 


He ought to be made to realize 
that merchandising has certain re- 
quirements as inexorable as death, 
economic law or taxation. The 
swift and inspiring development 
in any number of lines in manv- 
facturing has caused him to for. 
get in a measure that merchandis. 
ing, when all is said and done, is 
relatively a conservative force 
This is to say, in taking on the 
new it does not lightly toss away 
the old. 

It would seem then that one oi 
the best services that could k 
done for the dealer as the new 
year starts would be to cause him 
to wonder whether he views the 
buying and selling of merchandise 
from a sufficiently broad perspec: 
tive, 

Manufacturers of so-called 
“lost hopes”—meaning goods that, 
like the harness and the _hant- 
power washer, were supposed to 
be swept into the great beyonl 
with the development of modem 
competing lines—have been quick 
to see the point. They are adver 
tising their goods in a way that i 
going to influence the dealer to 


which this wise policy will bring 
about, everybody who makes mer 
chandise, either the lost hope kind 
or the other, is sure to benefit. 

Take, if you like, the case of the 
steel pen. 
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ishes his 


“One would think,” Harry C. 


ny push- ¥ 

yne effec. ME Sharp, sales manager of the 
ler’s att. [a Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufac- 
rchandis: a turing Co., of Camden, N. J., re- 


marks to Printers’ Ink, “that 


© propor ] 
! from the very wonderful improve- 


all pro- , ee Z 

e a place a ments made in printing, in the 
al adver various devices for bookkeeping 
that the fm and record-making with machinery 
advertis. ag and with the enormously increased 
skin and production of fountain pens, the 
sing tha poor little steel pen would be 


down and out forever. In fact, 


s a lop. 
cae many people presumably well ac- 


complete ‘ - a - 

to vale quainted with merchandising be- 
1 for thei lieve this to be the case. How- 
he sacri. ever, there are many millions of 


persons in this country who, on 
account of their own preferences 
and the selling efforts of manu- 


t just as 


ARTIST facturers, regard the steel pen as 
to realize the best writing instrument made 
rtain re fae ad insist upon having it. | 

as death, “There are sold annually in the 
yn. Thi United States about 3,000,000 


gross of steel pens. Quite a 
healthy little business for an in- 
dustry that was supposed to be 


‘elopment 
in manu- 


1 to for- . . 

rchandis- fg through. The business continues 
done, is fgg to expand in the same manner as 
e force fag 2!! other healthy businesses. We 


do not have the slightest fear that 


on the : : 
; we will be driven out by our 


OSS away ! r ‘ 
various competitors. 

at one of Mr. Sharp’s optimism has 

could beg Plenty of reason behind it. His 

the new COmpany knows it makes mer- 

ause hing Chandise that people will use de- 


spite the immense and growing 
popularity of competing articles. 
Furthermore it utilizes advertising 


‘iews the 
rchandise 


Perse HE to make sure that its Product is 
‘0 - called given its rightful place in the gen- 
ods tha, eal selling scheme. 

1e hand The steel pen manufacturers 
posed tom "efuse to be the least bit awed by 
+ beyond their competitors. They are bold 
modernfam (2 presenting their claims and are 
en quickfm always ready to stage a fight to 
-e adve-fmg Prove their advertising conten- 
vy that ism tions. Recently one manufacturer 
fealer tom learned that a certain large cor- 
ppeal tm Poration employing more than 
nevitablegm |,000 clerks in its general offices 
rosperity jm Was planning to substitute foun- 
il] bring tain pens for the steel variety. 
kes mer-fm [he change was to be made in 
ope kinijm the interests of economy. The 
enefit. steel pen maker’s sales manager 
se of them Personally went to the officials of 


the corporation and induced them 
to make a thorough test with the 
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object of ascertaining which kind 
of pen was the most economical 
for their particular requirements. 
The test was conducted along 
thoroughly scientific lines, no 
operation being too small to be 
computed. The result was that 
steel pens were kept on the job 
in that office. But the change un- 
questionably would have been 
made if the manufacturer had not 
put up a fight. 

“There is plenty of evidence,” 
says Mr. Sharp, “that our foun- 
tain pen manufacturing brothers 
do not have an entire monopoly 
of the writing business. It is true 
that in place of the old three or 
four-page handwritten letter that 
we used to receive from our 
friends in another day, we now 
often get a typewritten communi- 
cation which really is a reflection 
upon the judgment of the person 
sending it out. But we are not 
going to worry about this. We 
are going to sell steel pens any- 
way.’ 


ED HOWE TELLS ONE 


The steel pen people are pro- 
ceeding on the principle that ad- 
vertising claims, as related to the 
merits of their line as against 
competitive products, must be con- 
servative, provable, reasonable and 
put forth with due regard for the 
human element. They are not 
making the mistake that a sta- 
tioner out in Atchison, Kans., 
made in trying to sell a fountain 
pen one day to Ed Howe when 
that famous editor happened to 
visit his store. Mr. Howe said he 
was willing to buy a fountain pen 
if the dealer could show him any 
real reason why he should have 
one. 

“Well,” remarked the latter, 
“you do all your writing with a 
pen. . Just think of the time you 
could save in not having to dip 
your pen into an ink bottle.” 

“Young man,” solemnly _re- 


marked the sage of Potato Hill, 
“when I dip my pen in the bottle 
this is the only time all day that 


I get any chance to rest. Do you 
want to work me to death?” 
Bring on the new by all means. 
Improvements and developments 
in merchandise form one of the 
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very important elements in our 
civilization. Even so, do not for- 
get that many an old-fashioned or 
old line of goods still has unde- 
niable merit and will hold its place 
in the market indefinitely—or even 
make a larger place. 

In visualizing correctly the mar- 
ket for certain old-fashioned mer- 
chandise, as part of an effort to 
make a retail stock complete, two 
outstandingly important merchan- 
dising principles have to be con- 
sidered. 

The first is that the dealer’s ac- 
quaintance with all varieties of 
merchandise, old and new, needs 
to be thorough. If he applies 
snap judgment to this or that, and 
not being sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with his customers to 
know what may be termed their 
peculiar or local requirements, 
arbitrarily throws out certain lines 
of goods, he is making a mistake 
th-t is going to interfere with his 
prots. This is a_ self-evident 
truth that needs no further ex- 
position. 

The second principle is 
business begets business. 

Educating the people in mer- 
chandise, which really is one of 
the most important jobs advertis- 
ing has to perform, usually is a 
proposition of progressive de- 
velopment—the same as any other 
kind of education. It is not 
always feasible to begin at the 
top. Primer class methods often 
have to be employed. Start a 
woman to using one kind of goods 
—perhaps the kind she is most 
familiar with—and, as her vision 
is widened through advertising 
development, she can be induced 
to become more ambitious in her 
purchasing. This is why it ‘can 
be truly said that business makes 
business. 

Take the matter of washing 
clothes. This, fairly or unfairly, 
has been one of woman’s burdens 
dating back to an unknown period 
before the advent of retail stores 
or even before some smart man 
(strange, isn’t it, how consistent 
the men have been in encouraging 
women in the laundry business!) 
brought forward the wonderful 
new labor-saving invention known 
as the washboard. Ever since Eve 


that 


‘ 
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sinned in the Garden, thereby 
making clothes more or less neces. 
sary, the task of keeping. them 
presentable through washing or 
otherwise has been a heritage oj 
the so-called gentler sex. Getting 
down to modern times, the wash- 
board, the tub and _§ feminine 
muscular strength formed 
conventional combination 
making clothes clean. 

When, two or three generation; 
back, the first crude hand-power 
washing machine came on the 
market, this combination was sup- 
posed to be doomed. Yet, in the 
December, 1924, edition of Butler 
Brothers’ catalogue, twenty-one 
separate and distinct washboards 
are listed. They are not old- 
timers, either. They represent re- 
cent thought and manufacturing 
development. 

Why the washboard in these en- 
lightened days? It is here because 
a very great number of women 
actually prefer it to other laundry 
facilities, saying it is the only way 
in which they can get their clothes 
clean, while still a greater number 
buy it and use it because they can- 
not afford to have even a hand- 
power machine. The washboard 
business is a flourishing one, the 
volume reaching a large figure. 


CAPITALIZING A LOST HOPE 


Hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men “graduate” from the wash- 
board to the electric washer. 
More hundreds of thousands get 
into the electric washer class 
through the intermediate stage of 
the hand-power washer. This is 
the principle behind an interesting 
business - paper campaign being 
carried on now by the Dexter 
company, to induce dealers in 
house furnishing goods to see the 
hand-power washer as a means 0! 
getting a satisfactory direct profit 
in itself and at the same time add 
one more element to the merchat- 
dise education of women that i 
time will culminate in the pur- 
chase of an electric washer. 

“In every community,” the Dex- 
ter company tells the dealer, 
“people are buying hand-power 
washers and dealers who are sell- 
ing them are making satisfactory 

(Continued on page 121) 
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“How shall I fold 


HIS is one of the questions being 

asked by those who are interested 
in preparing more and better direct-by- 
mail advertising. 

To obtain Preferred Attention, use 
the out-of-the-ordinary, unusual and at- 
tractive folds that may be made on 
Cleveland Folders. 


A portfolio showing samples of some 
of these forms will be sent to you gratui- 
tously upon request. 

Consult your printer with these forms 
before you; if he is equipped with a 
Cleveland he can make these attraction- 
winning forms for you just as quickly, 
accurately and economically as ordinary 
machines can make simple, plain and 
ordinary folds. 
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~~ 
it?” 


210 


Different folds can 
be made on the 
Model “B” Cleve- 
land Folder. This 
includes all _ the 
folds made by all 
the other folders 
and a great many 
that none of them 
can produce. 
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rofits. Every Dexter hand- 
power washer you sell paves the 
way ior a Dexter power or elec- 
tric sale at some later date.” 

To make it convenient for the 
dealer to sell a hand-power 
washer with a small initial invest- 
ment, the company has established 
large spot warehouse stocks at 
such marketing points as Peoria, 
Columbus, Harrisburg, and Utica. 

Price, too, is a leading factor. 
Every retailer who knows people 
—and he should know people as 
intimately as he knows merchan- 
dise—is well acquainted with the 
fact that the life of the average 
woman is one continuous and 
never-ending struggle to make a 
limited income buy all the things 
she and her family need. It is 
not far from correct to say that 
this applies to nearly every wo- 
man, no matter how much money 
she may have at her disposal. The 
wholesale price on a certain hand- 
power washing machine is $13.25. 
The electric washer under the 
same name costs the dealer $68.50. 
This is why women who will 
desert the washboard at the call 
of the hand-power washer far 
outnumber those who will be simi- 
larly affected by the electric kind. 
The application to dealer profits 
is obvious. 

A current wholesale showing of 
clothes wringers contains six of 
the hand-power variety priced all 
the way from $3.94 up to $5.78. 
The same firm shows a single 
number in electric wringers for 
which it asks $43.50. The electric 
wringer naturally appeals to every 
woman. But, pending the time 
when she may be able to buy it, 
she takes the other kind at about 
one-eighth of the price. The time 
will come no doubt, when the elec- 
tric wringer will be as popular as 
the hand-power one is at present. 
Or it may be necessary to have 
no wringers at all. Certain wash- 
ing machines on the market today 
have oscillating attachments which 
“wring” the water from clothes 
through centrifugal motion. 
Manufacturers tell Printers’ INK 
there are still further improve- 
ments on the way. Meanwhile the 
great mass of women are going 
merrily along with the washboard, 
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the hand-power washer and 
wringer, and the ever popular 
and not to be denied sad-iron. 
Most of these are potential pur- 
chasers of the more desirable and 
higher-price electric washers, irons 
and ironers. As their purchasing 
power grows, the progressive ad- 
vertising of the manufacturer, 
working through the dealer, may 
be calculated to widen their mer- 
chandising vision in proportion. 
The thing has got to be done by 
degrees. And there is a profit for 
the manufacturer and the retailer 
at each upward step. 

The whole field of house fur- 
nishing goods bristles with oppor- 
tunities and examples of this kind. 

The owner of a good-size fur- 
niture store in a Western town 
smiled with good-natured tolera- 
tion when a visiting salesman in- 
quired as to the extent of his 
carpet business. 

“Carpets!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
people don’t buy carpets any more. 
They all want rugs. I haven't 
sold a yard of carpet in years.” 

The salesman offered to wager 
any reasonable amount that in at 
least six of the wealthier homes 
of the town he could find certain 
rooms covered with velvet carpet 
that had been purchased within 
the previous couple of years. The 
retailer took him up and lost. He 
ascertained that the people had 
purchased the carpeting material 
at a large city 100 miles away and 
that they would have bought it of 
him if he had had it to sell. 
Since that awakening he has sold, 
from samples, several worth-while 
orders of carpet to well-to-do 
people in his town and the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. 


CARPETS HOLD THEIR OWN 


According to L. S. Tiffany, 
president of O. W. Richardson & 
Company, Chicago wholesalers of 
rugs and carpets, most if not all 
of the leading rug mills of the 
country turn out large quantities 
of carpet. Rugs, it would seem, 
are not in universal use after all. 
This, in a way, is another heritage 
from the past, or rather a de- 
velopment of a buying habit that 
has been in vogue for many gen- 
erations. Even the old-style and 
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almost forgotten ingrain carpet is 
still on the market in limited 
quantities, being purchased chiefly 
for covering the floors of churches 
and lodge halls. 

With all due respect to the 
many excellent makes of vacuum 
cleaners that are being sold today 
in such remarkable volume, it 
must be said that there are 
many women who insist on 
having the straightaway carpet 
sweeper. The difference in price 
is one consideration, being about 
the same as between electrical and 
hand-operated wringers. But it is 
common for a woman to buy the 
carpet sweeper because she prefers 
it to the vacuum cleaner. Whether 
she is right in this view is some- 
thing for the rival manufacturers 
to fight out among themselves. 
Improvements in the manufacture 
of carpet sweepers are being made 
right along, thus showing that the 
market is growing. 

In addition to steadily improv- 
ing their merchandise, thus show- 
ing their faith in it as a live and 
modern item, the carpet sweeper 
people are advertising it vigor- 
ously. They are facing keen com- 
petition but they are no more 
nervous about their future than 
Mr. Sharp is over his steel pens. 

Foot-power sewing machines 
not only are being manufactured 
in huge volume, but they are con- 
stantly developed with the latest 
attachments. In fact, there is not 
such a very great difference in 
price between them and electric 
machines. 

Go along down 


you please. Electricity is in al- 
most universal use. Yet the Cole- 
man Lamp Company, of Wichita, 
Kans., has built up a business in 
oil lamps reaching into the mil- 
lions. These lamps represent the 
latest thought in illumination. 

Where is there a woman who 
would not like to have an electric 
waffle iron, costing all the way 
from $10 up? Most of them have 
the ordinary kind at a cost of 
$1.50 or $2. Electric toasters are 
deservedly popular. Ordinary 
copper wire toasters outnumber 
them hopelessly. 


the line of 
house furnishing goods as far as 
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A big Chicago house furnishing 
goods establishment has an entire 
floor devoted to a display of heat. 
ing stoves. They run up pretty 
well into money. Many people 
who buy them do so because for 
various reasons they prefer them 
to modern heating systems. And 
there is something to be said for 
that side of the case. The popular 
opinion is that heating stoves are 
sold almost exclusively in country 
districts. Not so. Cooking stoves 
are not unknown in the city, 
either. People may be too old- 
fashioned to want gas, or other 
causes may intervene. Their 
money is just as good as that of 
anybody else. New and improved 
oil stoves are running gas stoves 
a close race in several cities. 

The foregoing exampies are 
only a few. Study the whole field 
of merchandising possibilities and 
you can run up the list almost as 
far as you like. 


A MAN MAY BE DOWN, BUT— 


The manufacturer of a “ost 
hope” who feels that he is slip- 
ping would do well to get a new 
grip. It is quite possible that he 
is not so nearly lost after all. 
Developments in manufacture 
have been spectacular and even 
thrilling during the last decade or 
two. But the whole proposition 
of merchandising is rather a pon- 
derous thing after all. It moves 
deliberately. It is deliberate be- 
cause it can grow no faster than 
do the buying habits and desires 
of the people. This is why it is 
that old things, instead of being 
cast away as some people mis- 
takenly suppose, are carried along 
and developed with the new. 

Buying habits handed down 
from generation to generation, 
calling for certain specific mer- 
chandise, cannot be changed over- 
night no matter what may be the 
relative merits of the new as 
against the old. And, if these 
habits can be catered to profitably, 
which they can, then why worry 
about the change? Why not use 
them as the basis for building up 
new buying habits, gradually but 
none the less certainly, and all the 
while make a profit? 
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When the Salesman Writes His 
Prospects 
How to Make Sure the Whole Story Is Well Told 


By Ralph Crothers 


[‘ is often true in a sales organi- 
zation that the salesman, left to 
himself, is apt to spend a great 
deal of time dictating letters with- 
out any real ideas back of them. 
He is apt to drift into the run of 
dictating -at a certain time and 
putting down things that occur to 
him at that time instead of keep- 
mg a handy reference file of un- 
usual sales ideas, suggestions, and 
methods of saying obvious things 
which will make his letter more 
interesting to the prospect when 
he receives it. 

The well-written letter in which 
the story is fully told, the spark- 
ling paragraph which gets over 
to the prospect a real fact about 
the product or a_ selling idea 
for the prospect, is far different 
irom the dreary monotone dictated 
by the salesman, while he is wait- 
ing for a phone call or for the 
time to keep an appointment. The 
qualities of completeness in the 
longer letter and spark and inter- 
est in even the shortest note pro- 
duce results where ordinary let- 
ters written in a hurry fall down. 

There is a cold cream manufac- 
turer who reads many good books 
and is noted for writing a good 
letter. He uses a dictating ma- 
chine and many notes from _ his 
reading are scattered about him 
while he dictates to the company’s 
customers—with many of whom 
he is on friendly personal terms. 
Whenever he dictates a paragraph 
which seems to hit some _ prob- 
lem of selling which has a gen- 
eral application he says “red 
book” to the wax cylinder. His 
Dictaphone operator makes an ex- 
tra copy of that particular para- 
graph and puts it under its proper 
heading in a carefully indexed 
hook bound in red leather. It is 
understood that whenever a sales- 
man is going to do some dicta- 
tion when he is off the road, 


he is first expected to take a look 
at the red book and use as many 
of the paragraphs as seem to fit 
the needs of his letter. He is not 
expected to make a_ parrot-like 
letter from seven selected para- 
graphs in the book, but to sprinkle 
one or more into the letter as sea- 
soning to make it more readable. 
The book each month is also read 
carefully by the advertising man- 
ager and becomes the source of 
many new copy ideas. 

The president of a chemical 
company, in the office late one 
Saturday afternoon, started to 


read the carbons of letters writ- 
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ten that morning by several mem- 
bers of his sales department. They 
seemed to be held down to a dull 
level of mediocrity. Not a thing 
in a letter jumped out or sparkled. 
They were all “in reply to yours 
of the tenth would advise” and 
that sort of drivel. 

After reading fifteen or twenty 
letters this president became dis- 
couraged. Here were men wast- 
ing good stationery, postage 
stamps and time in saying some- 
thing wholly uninteresting—with 
not a real idea among the whole 
lot of letters. 


A CONTEST AS AN AID 


On Monday a contest new to 
the business was started, after a 
heart-to-heart talk with the sales 
force. A prize of $50 was of- 
fered each month to the sales- 
man who wrote a letter which 
put up a real idea to a pros- 
pect in the most interesting man- 
ner, or answered a sales objection 
in the most Idgical and sensible 
way. The prize-winning letters 
later became part of a letter 
manual and each salesman was 
asked not to write a single letter 
unless he could put something in 
it of interest to the recipient. 

A somewhat similar manual has 
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long been used with success by the 
Greenlease Motor Car Company 
of Kansas City, local distributor 
for the Cadillac. This is in the 
form of a binder for complete 
form letters, one of which is kept 
on each salesman’s desk. 

This plan has made it easier for 
each salesman to write individual 
letters to his prospects. Here is 
the material which he can draw 
from, ready at hand and he is 
urged to use his own ingenuity 
and own methods in .making the 
facts more interesting to the re- 
cipient. 

When the salesman delivers a 
new automobile to a prospect, for 
example, there are certain things 
which he should tell him concern- 
ing little things so easily forgot- 
ten by the man purchasing a new 
car. Oiling and greasing, the 
speed at which the new car should 
be driven, the necessity for regu- 


lar battery inspection, proper tire. 


inflation should all be mentioned. 
But the individual salesman, in 
writing a personal letter, is apt to 
forget one or more of the points 
he should bring out. A Greenlease 
form letter on this subject has all 
the material immediately available 
for his use. 

After a demonstration to the 
prospective purchaser, another let- 
ter is ready-written for the sales- 
man to add to or subtract from 
depending upon the type of pros- 
pect and his personal knowledge of 
his various preferences. Another 
letter is designed to follow up the 
first call on a man who is not an 
owner, and one is suggested as a 
form for following the first call 
on the man who is already an 
owner. A crisis faced by every 
automobile salesman is the prob- 
lem of re-selling the man who was 
ready to buy and then received 
what he considered an unsatisfac- 
tory appraisal of his old car. A 
complete letter in the salesman’s 
binder gives him ,the sort of in- 
formation upon which to base his 
own personal letter instead of 
leaving it to the individual sales- 
man to cover on the spur of the 
moment all the points in logical 
order upon this important ques- 
tion of policy. 
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In all of the letters designed to 
meet every conceivable case are 
certain marked paragraphs which 
it is suggested to the salesman 
will make valuable fill-ins for his 
own personal letters. The form 
letters, special paragraphs and yp. 
usual introductory sentences for 
letters which these automobile 
salesmen can use in writing to 
prospects have had the result of 
toning up the correspondence of 
the whole sales force. 

The plan of having someone at 


.the home office clip certain news 


items of interest from newspapers 
in towns where the salesmen’s 
prospects are located has been 
found helpful in adding real 
value to the salesman’s letters, 
Such a plan substitutes interesting 
comment for stilted phrases and 
outworn words and tends to make 
the letter friendly and conversa- 
tional in tone. 

Salesmen’s letters should be 
friendly and _ interesting and 
should contain an idea. They 
should tell the whole story when 
completeness is needed, but should 
tell it in a readable way. Any 
plan which will take the chance 
element out of this important mat- 
ter, which will substitute carefully 
tried and thought out paragraphs 
for spur-of-the-moment jargon is 
going to help change useless cor- 
respondence into real sales helps. 

A plan which will preserve in 
some permanent form the best 
sales thoughts on the product and 
make them available to the sales- 
men when they are preparing to 
write their customers seems the 
best way to exercise constructive 
control over this important phase 
of sales promotion. 


Appoints Samuel H. Jaffee 


The Magyar Hirnek (Hungarian Her- 
ald), Toledo, Ohio, has appointed Sam- 
uel H. Jaffee, publishers’ representa- 
tive, Cincinnati, as its advertising rep- 
resentative for Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, with the exception of Toledo. 


Becomes a A. Helprin 
Advertising Organization 


The Merchants Publishing Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, d., has changed its 
name to the J. A. Helprin Advertising 
Organization. 
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~ ADVERTISING 





Every Day 
Business 


T is because of its ability to 

create desire for new and untried 
products, that advertising often re- 
ceives greatest notice. 


NEVERTHELESS it 


has another func- 
tion of equal importance. 


Many a man looks at an 
ingenious device, saying, 
“Tf I owned that I would 
advertise.” Yet his own 
goods, selling in an 


already-created market, 
offer greater opportunity 
thru wisely directed na- 
tional advertising. 


There are many striking 
examples of success in 
sales of staple articles 
through advertising. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSS-CHASE 
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Canadian Advertising of 
International Products 


UT OF THE WINNIPEG FREE PRESS 
year’s volume of 3,500,000 lines of National 
Display advertising, these 32 well known Inter. 


national accounts have been drawn. 


They are market leaders in the United 


States, as in Canada. 


Each has evolved a successful formula for 


distribution, sales, and advertising in Canada. 


Ask yourself the question: Do these experi- 
enced Advertisers depend on Canadian WNeuws- 
papers as the backbone of Canadian campaigns, 
whether or not that may be their policy in the 
United States?>—and then: What do they think 
of the Winnipeg Free Press among the news- 


papers of Canada? 


Read your answer to both questions in the 


figures on the opposite page. 
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—through the columns of the 


Winnipeg Free Press 


Lineage for 1924, of 32 selected Inter- 
national Advertisers in the WINNIPEG 
FREE PRESS, Daily and Weekly. 


KRAFT CHEESE 

OLD DUTCH CLEANSER... 

SUNKIST ORANGES AND LEMONS.. 

COCA COLA... ; 
HEINZ’ 57 VARIETIES... SER ON A OU mee 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST....... 

SHREDDED WHEAT 

KELLOGG CORN FLAKES AND BRAN... 

POSTUM CEREALS........_ 

WRIGLEY’S GUM 

SUN-MAID RAISINS... 

COLGATE’S SOAPS AND PERFUMES... 

PALMOLIVE SOAP hiccice 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, SOAPS AND ‘CRISCO ineavcous 
LEVER BROS. SOAPS 

D’JER KISS PERFUME.......... 

POND’S CREAMS... 

PEPSODENT TOOTH ‘PASTE. crenata anes pies 
PRO-PHYV-LAC-TIC BRUSHES nnn cesnceceseecenecneessce 
WESTCLOX TIMEKEEPERS............. 

COMMUNITY SILVER... 

SIMMONS BEDS 

BAYER ASPIRIN... ae 

CONGOLEUM FLOOR COVERINGS. ier ee 
VICTOR PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS............ 
PARKER FOUNTAIN PENS packs 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES... antaioes 
BARRETT ROOFING PRODUCTS... 
STUDEBAKER MOTORS 

FORD MOTORS... ECEE Loree 
GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS... 


Chevrolet 
Buick.. 
Oldsmobile 
Cadillac. 
Institutional 


STANDARD OIL 1 PRODUCTS. 


ol 
fen vorial Oil. 
TOTAL... 
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Largest Gain in 
Automobile Lineage 








WASHING f6N- TIMES 


ATYONAL TT DAity7 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Led all Washington papers 
in gain made in this classi- 
fication January | to De- 
cember 1, 1924,* carrying 
a total of nearly a half 
million lines for the year. 
All the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the 
Times is a six day news- 
paper and other Washing- 
ton papers seven days. 
Include this growing news- 
paper in your Washington 
Automobile Show (January 
24-31) schedule. Showsup- 
plement will be published 
Saturday, January 24. 


*December lineage not available when this ad 
was written. 
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Federal Trade Com- 
mission Strives to Under- 
stand Advertising 


(Continued from page 20) 


by local dealers for exploitation 
and sale in the absence of an in- 
formed public demand for prod- 
ucts competing with those so 
chosen. 

“Newspaper publishers derive 
their entire profits and a large 
part of their gross revenues from 
advertising. The cost of produc- 
ing and distributing copies of 
newspapers exceeds to a substantial 
amount per copy the amount at 
which such copies are sold. By 
reason of the foregoing, the busi- 
ness of publishing and selling 
newspapers could not be profit- 
ably prosecuted without the reve- 
nues derived from the publication 
of advertisements and the pros- 
perity of the publisher’s business 
and the amount of profits which 
he derives therefrom depends up- 
on the amount of advertising which 
he can secure for his newspaper. 
The amount of money expended 
by advertisers for newspaper ad- 
vertising in the United States ag- 
gregates annually about $600,000,- 
000, about one-third of which 
amount is expended for national 
advertising, for which the pub- 
lishers uniformly charge a higher 
rate than the rate charged by them 
for other advertising, wherefore, 
the publication of national adver- 
tising is a great and important 
source of revenue to newspaper 
publishers, and the earning of a 
profit by them from the publica- 
tion of their newspapers depends 
in many instances upon _ the 
amount cf national advertising 
which they secure. 

“For a period of about five years 
last past respondent associations, 
their officers, executive commit- 
tees, other committees and mem- 
bers, and respondent corporation, 
its officers, directors, agents and 
employees, both among themselves 
within their respective organiza- 
tions, and all co-operating together 
and with others, have been and 
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still are engaged in an unlaw- 
ful combination and conspiracy 
affecting national advertising 
throughout the United States, en- 
tered into with the purpose and 
intention of compelling national 
advertisers to employ respondent 
agencies or other advertising 
agencies in the placing of national 
advertising in newspapers through- 


out the United States, to prevent 


said advertisers from advertising 
directly in said newspapers at net 
rates and to compel said adver- 
tisers to pay for direct advertising 
at gross rates. 

“In order to carry out and ef- 
fectuate said combination and 
conspiracy and its said purposes, 
respondents, and those co-operat- 
ing with them, have done and 
still do the following acts and 
things. 


CHARGES AGAINST AGENCY 
ASSOCIATION 


“Respondent agency association 
and its members: 

“(a) Inaugurated said combi- 
nation and agreed to carry out 
same and its said purposes, both 
by co-operation among themselves 
and by securing the co-operation 
of respondent corporation, of re- 
spondent publishers’ association 
and its members and of others .in 
the premises. 

“(b) Appointed a newspaper 
committee to take general charge 
of the prosecution of said combi- 
nation and its said purposes. 

“(c) Through said newspaper 
committee and. otherwise, both 
orally and by means of written 
and printed communications, an- 
nounced and published to pub- 
lishers and special representatives, 
including respondent corporation 
and respondent publishers associa- 
tion, aforesaid undertaking and its 
said purposes, 

“(d) Through the means set 
out in Specification (c) and by 
other means disseminates argu- 
ments and statements in favor of 
said undertaking and condemning 
direct advertising by national ad- 
vertisers at net rates as unfair, un- 
ethical and discriminatory against 
national advertisers placing their 
national advertising through agen- 
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cies, and soliciting and demanding 
the co-operation of agencies, pub- 
lishers and special representatives 
in prosecuting said undertaking 
and in carrying out its said pur- 
poses. 

“(e) By and through oral and 
written statements and representa- 
tions both directed to publishers 
generally. and to individual pub- 
lishers, brings pressure and co- 
ercion to bear upon such publish- 
ers to cause them to refuse to 
publish the advertisements of di- 
rect advertisers at net rates; and 
to charge for said advertisements 
at gross rates; directly and in- 
directly threatening said publish- 
ers that unless they accede to such 
demand respondent agencies will 
refuse to further supply such pub- 
lishers with national advertising. 

“(f£) In connection with the co- 
ercion brought to bear upon pub- 
lishers, referred to in specification 
(e) hereof, and to render same 
the more effective, published a 
booklet entitled ‘Client Members 
of the A. A. A. A.,’ whick con- 
tained a list of about 5,000 na- 
tional advertisers who place their 
national advertising through re- 
spondent agencies, and distributed 
copies of said publication among 
newspaper publishers throughout 
the United States. 

“(g) Sought and secured the 
co-operation of respondent cor- 
poration in compelling the pub- 
lisher-clients of respondent cor- 
poration to co-operate in said 
combination and to refuse to ac- 
cept direct advertising at net rates 
and to charge therefor at gross 
rates. 

“(h) Sought and secured the 
co-operation of respondent pub- 
lishers’ association and its mem- 
bers in carrying out said combi- 
nation and its said purposes. 

“(i) By means of information 
and reports secured from and 
given by respondent agencies, by 
respondent corporation, by _ re- 
spondent publishers’ association 
and its members, and by other 
special representatives and pub- 
lishers, seeks and secures informa- 
tion relating to direct advertising 
at net rates, together with the 
names of the advertisers so ad- 
vertising' and the names of the 
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newspapers whose publishers ac- 
cept and publish said advertising 
at net rates. 

“(j) Sends said information 
and the names of said advertisers 
and newspapers to respondent 
corporation and respondent pub- 
lishers’ association for use by 
them in carrying out said combi- 
nation and its said purposes. 

“(k) From the information and 
data obtained as set out in Speci- 
fication (h) hereof, and by other 
means, compiles lists of names of 
newspapers whose publishers ac- 
cept and publish direct advertising 
at net rates, and sends a copy of 
each said list to each respondent 
agency to be used by it in carry- 
ing out said combination and its 
said purposes. 

“(1) Respondent agencies make 
use of said lists in bringing in- 
timidation and persuasion to bear 
upon the publishers of the news- 
papers so listed to compel them to 
cease accepting direct advertising 
at net rates, and in future to 
charge gross rates therefor, and in 
connection therewith threaten to 
and do refuse to further supply 
said publishers with national ad- 
vertising, or curtail such supply 
unless and until said publishers 
comply with said. demand. 

“(m) Procure from publishers 
and groups of publishers agree- 
ments and promises that said pub- 
lishers will accept and publish 
direct advertising at gross rates 


only, 

“(n) Through bulletins issued 
from time to time and through 
other correspondence the associa- 
tion keeps respondent agencies ad- 
vised of the names of newspapers 
whose publishers accord said net 
rates to direct advertisers, and the 
names of newspapers whose pub- 
lishers accord said gross rates 
only, including in said last named 
class the names of newspapers 
whose publishers formerly so ac- 
corded net rates but who have 
ceased so to do and who have 
adopted the practice of accepting 
national advertising directly from 
advertisers at gross. rates only. 
Respondent agencies use said in- 
formation in carrying out said 
combination and its said purposes. 

“(o) Use other’ co-operative 
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26,300,000 Lines 


The New York Times published this record 
volume, 26,300,000 agate lines of advertising, in 
1924. 

The Times’ record has never before been equaled 
by any other New York newspaper; and it exceeds 
by 8,000,000 lines the advertising in the next New 
York newspaper in 1924. 

The volume of this advertising is significant, for 
not more than one or two other newspapers in the 
world publish a greater quantity. 


But a more significant achievement, one unsur- 
passed and heartening to the newspaper world, is 
the character of advertising printed by The New 
York Times. It is free from objectionable and 
questionable “catch penny” advertisements; it is all 
subject to rigid censorship to protect the columns 
of The New York Times from those who mis- 
represent, raise false hopes and spread nets to catch 
the unwary. 


The volume could have been millions of agate lines more if 
The Times had been lax in the enforcement of its rules that only 
honest and decent advertising would be accepted ; or if The Times 
had been willing to grant singie advertisers many pages in a 
single issue. 

The New York Times takes more pride in the quality of adver- 
tising it publishes than in its quantity; but in both it has made 
a record in 1924. 

The Times gives no concessions or rebates to advertisers that 
are not openly offered to all. 


ADVERTISING The unrivalled news reports of CIRCULATION 
Yar Agate Lines The New York Times are re-  Octeber Copies 
1896. 2,227,196 flected in the character and vol- 1896. 21,516 
1900. 3,978,620 ume of its ever-increasing circu- 1900. 82,106 
1905. 5,958,822 Jation as well as in the appeal of 095. 120.710 
1910. 7,550,650 its advertising columns. 1910. 191.981 


1915. 9,682,562 a 4 

no 23,447,305 .. Lhe circulation of The New 1915. *318,274 

1923.24.101,226 York Times, average daily 1920. *342,553 

1924.26,300,000 2nd Sunday, for December, 924. +3g3,005 
"1924, is 388,000. 


“Average net paid daily and Sunday circulation reported to the Post Office Department for the 
sit months immediately precedine in accordance with Act of Congress, Aug. 24, 1912. 
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means to carry out and effectuate 
said combination and its said 
purposes. 

“Respondent 
Association : 

“(a) Publishes in its said trade 
journal, ‘The American Press,’ 
editorials and articles condemna- 
tory of the allowance of net rates 
by publishers to direct advertisers 
and condemning specifically and 
by name newspapers whose pub- 
lishers accept and publish direct 
advertising at net rates. 

“(b) Publishes editorials, ar- 
ticles and open letters in said 
trade journal in which newspaper 
publishers are warned that unless 
said publishers support respondent 
agencies in carrying out the pur- 
poses of said combination, and 
unless such publishers refuse to 
accept direct advertising at net 
rates and accept same only at 
gross rates, respondent corpora- 
tion and respondent agency asso- 
ciation and its members will re- 
fuse to further supply such pub- 
lishers with national advertising 
in the future, or will greatly cur- 
tail same. 

“(c) Through articles and re- 
quests published in said trade 
journal and by other means solicits 
and secures from its publisher- 
clients the names of newspapers 
whose publishers accept direct ad- 
vertising at net rates. 

“(d) Through editorials, ar- 
ticles and open letters published in 
said trade journal warns direct 
advertisers that it will use its in- 
fluence to prevent its publisher- 
clients from accepting direct ad- 
vertising at net rates. 

“(e) Procures from its pub- 
lisher - clients written pledges 
signed by said clients wherein 
said clients pledge themselves not 
to accept direct advertising at net 
rates and that they will charge 
therefor at gross rates in the 
future. 

“(f) Publishes in said trade 
journal from time to time lists of 
the names of newspapers whose 
publishers refuse to accept direct 
advertising at net rates and who 
accept same only at gross rates, 
and the names of newspapers 
whose publishers have undertaken 
so to do in the future. 


American Press 
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“(g) Publishes in said trade 

journal from time to time lists of 

the names of newspapers whose 

publishers accept direct advertis- 

ing at net rates and who refuse in 

awe to charge gross rates there- 
or. 

“(h) Supplies to respondent 
agency association the informa- 
tion secured by various means and 
methods above set out and other- 
wise, including the names of direct 
advertisers who are accorded net 
rates by publishers, the names of 
newspapers whose publishers s0 
accord net rates, and the names of 
newspapers whose publishers re- 
fuse to accept direct advertising 
at net rates and who charge there- 
for at gross rates. 

“(i) Secures from respondent 
agency association information 
similar to that in specification (h) 
hereof set out, which information 
it uses in carrying out the afore- 
said combination and its said pur- 
poses. 

“(j) Uses other co-operative 
means to carry out and effectuate 
said combination and its said pur- 
poses. 


CHARGES AGAINST SOUTHERN NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS 


“Respondent publishers’ asso- 
ciation and its members: 

“(a) Agreed among themselves 
and do carry out and assist re- 
spondent agency association and 
its members in carrying out afore- 
said combination and its said pur- 
poses. 

“(b) Adopt at annual conven- 
tion of the publishers’ association, 
resolutions commending said com- 
bination and its said purposes and 
declaring the adherence thereto of 
respondent publishers, and supply 
copies of said resolutions to re- 
spondent agency association. 

“(c) Secure information re 
garding direct advertising at net 
rates, including the names of news- 
papers whose publishers accord 
net rates to direct advertisers, the 
names of newspapers whose pub- 
lishers refuse to so accord net 
rates and who accept direct ad- 
vertising at gross rates only, and 
the names of direct advertisers 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Competent Judges 


DVERTISING Agencies, Newspapers and Publishers of Busi- 

ness and Technical papers are in an ideal position to pass 
judgment on the value of the Vigilance and Educational work of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World because they deal 
with both the buyers and sellers of advertising. 

Of the more than 1,000 Sustaining Members of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, 176 are Advertising Agencies, 119 are News- 
papers and 97 are Business papers, approximately 33 per cent. 

Today the Association has 313 clubs in twelve countries of the 
world; twenty-five departments of the National Advertising Com- 
mission and 41 affiliated Better Business Bureaus. Our member- 
ship, through clubs and departmentals, is in excess of 30,000 adver- 
tising men and women. 

Our National Vigilance Committee is maintained by funds volun- 
tarily subscribed through Sustaining Memberships taken out by rep- 
resentative concerns, national in character. The affiliated forty-one 
Better Business Bureaus are each financed entirely, by the legitimate 
business interests in its own city. 

By coordinated efforts, these forces for business advancement are 
achieving substantial results from coast to coast, and this protection 
to the billions of dollars of business done in this country each vear 
is made possible through a fund of approximately $750,000 annually. 

Advertising Agencies, Newspapers and Business Papers and 
National Advertisers are co-operating with our National Vigilance 
Committee to help eliminate untruthful advertisers and to make 
Truth-in-Advertising a fact among the leading advertisers of the 
world. 

During 1925, the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World will 
render its greatest service to advertising and the general public. 
Every man depending upon advertising for his bread and butter 
owes it to himself to get behind the Truth-in-Advertising movement. 

(Continued) 
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176 Advertising Agencies 


A. W. Advertising 
Amsterdam Agency, Inc. 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
ag Austin Adv. Agency 
. W. Ayer & Son 
Ww. Barber Adv. Agency 
farker, Duff & Morris 
Barrows & Richardson Co. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
J. D. Bates Adv. Agency 
George Batten Company 
Charles L. Benjamin 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell 
Biow Company, Inc 
Birch-Field & Co., te. 
Bisberne oe Company 
Blackman Compan 
John W. Blake. _ 
Charles Blum Adv. Corp. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 
Brooks of Illinois, Inc. 
Calkins & Holden 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
eg: Cone General Adv. Agency 
Conover Company 
| Rng onthe Company 
Corman Company, Inc. 
H. B. Craddick 
Creske-Everett, Inc. 
H. Cross Company 
Arthur M. Crumrine Co. 
John Curtiss oneal 
Danielson & S 
2 ey ‘Advertising Co. 


peas Company, Inc. 


Paul Derrick Adv. enn Ltd. 
Donovan-Armstrong Company 
Doremus & Company 
Dorland Agency, Inc. 

ohn H. Dunham Company 

unlap-Ward Advertising Co. 
George L. Dyer Company 
Gooage W. Edwards & Company 

R. aay, eng 

Btickson Compan 
Erwin, Wasey & 1 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc. 

Farrar Advertising Company 
Federal Adv. Agency 

Richard L. Fenton 
Ferry-Hanley Adv. Company 
Fox & Mackenzie 
Albert Frank & Co. i 
‘Charles — Frey Advertising 
Percival K. Frowert Company 
Raymond Fuguet & Co., Inc. 
Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc. 
Gerson Advertising Company 

Gillham Company 
S. Gould Company 

Willig Eliott Graves, Inc. 
Geyer-Dayton Advertising Co. 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co. 
Chas. C. Green Adv. Agency 
H. B. Green Company 
Greenleaf Comp: pany 
Rudoph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 
Gundlach Advertising Company 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 
S. Roland Hall 
Hancock Payne Adv. Org’n 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 
Hanser Advertising Agency 
Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. 
Carl J. Henrickson 
E. W. Hellwig Company 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Albert P. Hill Company 
S. D. Hofheimer 
ene Hoge, Inc. c 
oops vertisin: ompan 
Hoyt, Chas. W. Co, sited 
Johnson, Read ‘& Company 
bf ie B. Jones eng Agency 
W. Kastor & Sons Adv. Co 
Frans Kiernan & Company 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen 
Koch Company 
me Sat Company 
W. Lesan Adv. Agency 
Littichate Adv. Agency 
Livermore & a Inc. 
Thomas F. Logan, 
Lyon Advertising: Agency, Inc 
H, K. McCann Company 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service 
McFarland Publicity Service 
McJunkin Advertising Co. 
McKinney Company 
McLain-Simpers Organization 
MacMartin Advertising Agency 
Manternach Company 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. 
. M. Masse Company 
Matos Advertising Co. 
Mears Advertising Company 
Harry C. Michaels Co. 
cae a? Advertising Co. 
ron G. Moon Company 
orse International Agency 
ae = Chase Company 
W. T. Mullally, Tne. 
John F. Murray Advertising Agency 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 
Charles F, W. Nichols Co. 
oO’ ne ag Ingalls Advertising Agency 
Joh Odlin Company 
Olson + 3 Enzinger, Inc. 
Oswald Advertising Agency 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. 
Peck Advertising Agency 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 
Horace F. Pomeroy Company 
DeForest Porter Advertising Service 
Harry Porter Company 
Potts- *Turnbull Company 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Prather-Allen Advertising Co. 
ohn O. Powers Company 
owers-House Company 
Frank Presbrey Company 
Proctor & Collier Company 
ohn W. Queen 
ector & Katherman 
Redfield Advertising Agency 
Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, Inc. 
E. P. Remington Adv. Agency 
Richardson Briggs Company 
Joseph Richards Company 
Rickard & Compan Inc. 
fone. Ring, Adveitising Co. 
hillip Rite, ‘ooo 
William R. Robinson x Co., Inc 
Roberts & MacAvinche 
F. J. Ross Company 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
a? & Scherman 
E. Sandmeyer & Co. 
Schack Advertising Agency 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
Sidener-Van Riper Adv. Company 
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ichard Silvester 

len C. “Smith Advertising Co. 
mith, - gis & Moore, Inc. 
iter B. Snow & Staff 


Spiv 
back Lave rtising Agency 
evens & Wallis 

tewart-Davis Adv. Agency 
homas Advertisin ervice 
vid C. Thomas Co, 

Walter Thompson Co. 
racy-Parry Company 
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Tuthill Advertising Agency 

United Advertising Agency 

Vanderhoof & Company 

ohn C. Van Haagen Advertising Agency 
an Patten, Inc. 

Mason Warner Company 

M. Weingarten Advertising Agency 

Western Advertising Agency 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 

C. C. Winningham 

Wood, Putnam & Wood Co. 


120 Newspapers 


drian Daily Telegram 


loit Daily 

irmingham Age-Herald 
irmingham News 

ston American 


. C.) State 
ayton Daily News 
argo Forum 
itchburg Sentinel 
ort Wayne mg -Gazette 
ort Wayne News and Sentinel 
remont Tribune 
report Journal-Standard 
adsen Times-News 
alveston Daily News 
len Falls Post-Star 
loversville Leader Republican 
loversville Morning Herald 
Hartford Times 
Haverhill Evening Gazette 
Houston Chronicle 
Houston Post 
dianapolis News 
haca Journal News 
acksonville Journal 
acksonville Florida Times-Union 
eckson (Miss.) Daily News 
amestown (N. Y.) Morning Post 
anesville Daily Gazette 
wish Dai ily Forward 


} y Evening Item 
emphis Commercial Appeal 
jami He: 
filwaukee a 
linneapoli s jet 

inneapolis Tribu 
Hobile Register x News- Item 
foline Daily Dispatch 

ontreal Star 


New Bedford Standard & Mercury 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
New York Evening Post 
New York Evening Sun 
New York Herald-Tribune 
New York Times 

Oakland Tribune 

Oklahoma City Daily Okiahoman 
Oklahoma City Times 
Pasadena Star-News 

Passaic Daily News 

Peoria Star 

Perth Amboy Evening News 
Philadelphia Record 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Phoenix Arizona Republican 
Pittsburgh Press 

Plainfield Courier-News 

Port Huron Times Herald 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
Providence Journal 

Racine Journal-News 

Raleigh Times 

Reading Eagle 

Reading Tribune 

Richmond (Ind.) Palladium 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
St. Louis. Globe-Democrat 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

St. Louis Star 

Salt Lake City Tribune 

San Antonio Express 

San Antonio Light 

San Diego Sun 

San Jose. Mercury Herald 
Schenectady Gazette 

Scranton Times 

Shreveport Times 

Spokane Spokesman Review 
Springfield (O.) Daily News 
Tacoma Daily Ledger 

Terre Haute Tribune 
Topeka Daily Capitol 

Topeka State Journal 
Toronto Globe 

Trenton Times 

Tulsa Tribune 

Vincennes Commercial 
Washington Evening Star 
Washington Post 
Washington Times 

Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waukegan Daily Sun 
Wilmington News & Journal 
Winston-Salem Twin City Sentinel 
Wisconsin News 

Youngstown Vindicator 

York Gazette and Daily 


(Continued) 
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97 Business Papers §:« 
rat 
7 
Abrasive Industry Fire & Water Engineering am 
Advertising Fortnightly Foundry : car! 
American Cutler Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan its 
American Exporter Gas Age-Record ; af 
American Funeral Director Grand Rapids Furniture Record m 
American Industries Haberdasher asst 
American Machinist Hardware Age | ant 
American Painter & Decorator Hardware Retailer __ 2 
American Paint Journal Harvard Business Review 
American Paint & Oil Dealer Industrial Arts Magazine 10 
American Printer Industrial Engineer ero 
American School Board Journal Inland Merchant 
Arizona Mining Journa Inland Printer spo 
Atlantic Coast Merchant Interstate Grocer and 
Automobile Trade Journal Iron Age , oe 
Automotive Electricity Iron Trade Review ¢ 
Automotive Industries Jeweler’s Circular tho 
Bakers Weekly Journal of Electricity and Western Indus: to 
ot and Shoe Recorder Knitted Fabrics & Apparel h 
Building Age & Builders’ Journal Manufacturers’ Record wh 
Bulletin of the General Contractors Assn. Marine Review : x less 
Bus Transportation Men’s Wear & Chicago Apparel! Gazette sai 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering Merchants Trade Journal 
Chilton Tractor Journal Motor Age ver 
Coal Age Motor Boat the 
Commercial Vehicle Motor World s “ 
Corset & Underwear Review Music Trade Review | 
Cracker Baker National Petroleum News me 
Daily Metal Trade Northwestern Druggist sai 
Daily News Record Notion & Novelty Review os 
Dairymen’s League News Oil City Derrick a 
Distribution and Warehousing Pacific Coast Merchant , 
Dry Goods Economist Poster Magazine afo 
Drygoodsman Power spit 
Dry Goods Reporter Power Posting sp 
Editor & Publisher | Power Plant Engineering dor 
Educational Foundations Printers’ Ink the 
1 Automovil Americano Printers’ Ink Monthly t 
Electrical Merchandising Radio News ou 
Electrical World Silent Partner per 
Electric Railway Journal _ Sweater News & Knitted Outerwear ad 
Engineering and Contracting Sporting Goods Dealer ~ 
Engineering and a Journal-Press System Magazine sté 
Enginering News-Recor Talking Machine World tio! 
Engineering World Textile World ver 
Sap erograaie : Tires 
Fairchild’s Bulletin, London and Paris Onderwear & Hosiery Review ess 
Financial World Women’s Wear (daily and magazines) upc 
J 
pu 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS or tHE WORLD ~ 
° n 
383 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. orc 
ney 
the 
ET L.A , | 
tis: 
LOU E. HOLLAND, President, to 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WorLD, af 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ve 
ve 
Dear Mr. Holland: otl 
Tell me how I can do my share to make Truth-in-Advertising a fact among the leading pl 
advertisers of the world. an 
St 
fo 
gr 
to 
vel 
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placing their advertising at net 
rates. 

“(p) Exchange said information 
among themselves to be used in 
carrying out said combination and 
its said purposes and supply said 
information to respondent agency 
association for similar use by it 
and its members. 

“(e) Agree among themselves 
to accept direct advertising at 
gross rates only and through re- 
spondent publishers’ association 
and otherwise bring pressure and 
coercive measures to bear upon 
those of their members who fail 
to abide by said agreement and 
who accept direct advertising at 
less than gross rates, to compel 
said members to accept such ad- 
vertising only at gross rates in 
the future. 

“(f) Use 


other co-operative 


means to carry out and effectuate 
said combination and its said pur- 
poses. 

“The result and effect of the 
aforesaid combination and con- 
spiracy and of the facts and things 


done by respondents to effectuate 
the same, all as hereinbefore set 
out, has been and now is to ham- 
per, hinder and obstruct national 
advertising throughout the United 
States; to restrict the dissemina- 
tion and distribution of such ad- 
vertising and of the type-parts 
essential thereto, to channels and 
upon terms and conditions dictated 
by respondents; to restrict the 
publication of national advertising 
to newspapers throughout the 
United States selected and ap- 
proved by respondents; to compel 
newspaper publishers throughout 
the United States to charge for 
the publication of national adver- 
tising at aforesaid gross rates and 
to prevent them from according 
aforesaid net rates to direct ad- 
vertisers; to compel national ad- 
vertisers to employ respondent or 
other agencies as intermediaries in 
placing national advertising in 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, or in the alternative, to pay 
for direct advertising at aforesaid 
gross rates and in addition thereto 
to prepare and distribute their ad- 
vertisements at their own expense ; 
to hinder, obstruct and curtail the 
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The 
Complete 
Newspaper 


With exceptional news re- 
sources— The Associated 
Press, The United Press, 
The City News, the Sub- 
urban News and its own 
staff of reporters and 
correspondents,—T he 
New York TELEGRAM- 
MAIL is a thoroughly com- 
plete Newspaper, spark- 
ling, attractive, brilliant. 


High class Evening circu- 
lation,—219,488 Net Paid 
A. B. C. statement Septem- 
ber 30, 1924,— approxi- 
mately 98% metropolitan 
distribution. 


The great proportion of the 
distribution of the New 
York TELEGRAM. 
MAIL is after 12 noon to 
homeward-bound readers. 


The New Pork 
Telegram 


and 


EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office 
73 Dey St., New York 


Eastern Representative 

DAN A. CARROLL 

110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Western Representative 
J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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marketing of goods, wares and 
merchandise in interstate com- 
merce and the prosecution of in- 
terstate business therein and place 
an undue and unreasonable re- 
straint upon commerce among the 
several States and upon one of the 
principal and indispensable means 
and instrumentalities for carrying 
on such commerce. 

“The above alleged acts and 
practices of respondents are all 
to the prejudice of the public and 
constitute unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce within the 
intent and meaning of Section 5 
of an Act of Congress entitled, 
‘An Act To Create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other 
purposes,’ approved September 26, 
1914 


All of the persons upon whom 
the complaint has been served have 
been notified that a hearing on the 
complaint will be held on Feb- 
ruary 5 at the office of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. This date, 

said, is not final and may } 
changed. The purpose of the hezr. 
ing will be to give the American 
Association of Advertising Agen. 
cies, the American Press Associa. 
tion and the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association an oppor. 
tunity to show cause why the 
Federal Trade Commission shou 
not enter a “cease and desist order” 


Manchester “Mirror” Merged 
with “Leader” 


The Union-Leader Publishing Cop. 
pany, Manchester, N. H., publisher of 
the Leader and the Union, has pw. 
chased the Manchester Mirror. (py 
December 29 the Mirror was merge 
with the Leader and both names re. 
tained. The Manchester Publishing 
Company, formerly publisher of the 
Mirror continues as a printing, bind. 
ing and engraving business, and its 
equipment has been added to that of 
the John B. Clarke Company. 

he Mirror was owned by a com. 
pany headed by John H. Fahey, pub- 
lisher of the Worcester, Mass., Post. 
Major Frank Knox and John P 
Muehling are the publishers of the 
Leader and the Union. 














made by (GRAMMES 


January Ist, 1925, 
many desks and walls 
are again graced with 
a new Grammes 
Metal Advertising 


Calendar. 


Once used, they are 


invariably renewed. 





1875 
Our Fiftieth 
Year 
1925 


Etched Brass 
Wall Calendar 


N. Y. Office 
3412 Woolworth Bldg. 


Telephone 
Whitehall 2657 
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pe ROUT tN OPE TTY 


PRIVATE 














pees} E TRY to effect a considerate com- 
fe VV f promise between his Door-Mat and his 
Sign in our SALES WORK to the 

ea RT DIRECTOR 
We relish the will to welcome, but respect his 
need for privacy. So allow us to make this 
impersonal visit to your attention and say — 
we have a good and useful staff of broad scope 
and resourceful speed . Telep one Bryant 6505 


J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 
2 WEST 46 TH STREET. 
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How to Compensate Salesmen in 
the Industrial Field 


The Plans and Experiences of the Barber-Greene Company, Wisconsiy 
Electric Company and Others in the Industrial Field 


By N. C. Tompkins 


A (2ALE-OF-ALL-TRADES 
best describes the industrial 
product salesman—the man who 
sells the product of one manufac- 
turer to another. He must have 
the ability of a mechanical en- 
gineer, although he may never 
have been inside a university; he 
must at times put on overalls and 
crawl inside a boiler, or operate a 
drill or pneumatic hammer at the 
top of a skyscraper under con- 
struction; he must be able to 
cajole a stubborn, foreign-speak- 
ing foreman in the foreman’s own 
tongue and perhaps later in the 
day, address in polished English, 
the board of directors of some 
great manufacturing company. In 
truth he must be “all things to all 
men.” 

How are we going to compen- 
sate this paragon, so that each 
duty, as it arises, will receive 100 
per cent of his best effort? Aye! 
There’s the rub! Few sales 
managers of an industrial product 
have solved this problem in any 
permanent manner. 

The proper basis for compen- 
sating industrial salesmen in a 
given line depends on so many 
factors and conditions that what 
might be best for one industry is 
frequently unsatisfactory for an- 
other. Nevertheless, there are a 
number of considerations in com- 
mon with all industrial selling 
problems, and we will endeavor to 
present them in their true light 
and let sales executives draw their 
own conclusions. 

On the face of it, the commis- 
sion plan of remunerating the 
salesman of industrial products 
seems to be the most equitable 
method conceivable. The harder 
he works, the more business he 
produces, the greater his reward. 
He can definitely fix his own 
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income by his ability and the 
efforts he exerts. 

But as a rule the commission 
salesman is an opportunist. He 
is always trailing the live order, 
The question of service, which isa 
vital problem with most manv- 
facturers of industrial equipment, 
is more or less neglected by the 
commission salesman, although 
there are exceptions. And _ the 
commission salesman does not 
build for the future. It is not 
profitable for him to nurse a 
prospect for months or years until 
he develops him into a buyer. Yet 
the sale of many machines extends 
over long periods of time. Re- 
frigeration machine manufactur- 
ers, for instance, have found that, 
on the average, the sale of a 
machine requires two years from 
the time the prospect is first in- 
terested until the order is signed. 


WEAKNESS OF COMMISSION MEN 


It frequently happens that the 
commission salesman’s _ business 
becomes unprofitable to his firm. 
It may be that in his eagerness 
to make a sale he relies too much 
on trade deals. It may be that 
competition has forced down the 
selling price or that rising costs 
of manufacture make his business 
unprofitable. If, as a result, his 
commission is cut, or if he is put 
on a salary basis, he may resign 
and the company loses a good man 
and perhaps some good customers. 

A Chicago manufacturing con- 
cern selling to industry, formerly 
employed its salesmen on 4a 
commission basis. Later, _ this 
method was abandoned and _ the 
men are employed now on 4 
salary and a yearly bonus pro- 
portionate to their sales. This 
plan is now working out satis- 
factorily and present plans indi- 
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Now He’s 
An Advertiser 


Half a dozen paint manufacturers advertise in the Ameri- 
ican Wool and Cotton Reporter. One of them came to us in 
the following way: 


A good-sized bleachery near Boston recently started a 
thorough painting job inside and out including all its tene- 
ments. The representative of a New England paint manu- 
facturer happened into the bleachery looking for business 
just after the painting job had started. He said to the head 
of the bleachery, ‘“‘Henry, you and | have been friends for 
thirty years, why in the deuce didn’t you give me a chance 
to figure with you in this job?” 


Henry answered, “George, you do not advertise in the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. Everything I buy in 
this plant, | buy from Wool and Cotton Reporter advertisers 
if possible. That's the Bennett boys’ paper, and they do 
more for the textile industry, and try to do more for the 
textile industry than anyone else in the world, and | trade 
with their advertisers every time | get a chance.” 


George immediately went to the telephone and called up 
the head of his concern to say that they had just lost 
a beautiful order because they were not advertising in the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. Now we carry the 
business. 


All of the above is absolute fact. We do not maintain 
that we are the only paper in the world that has strong 
friends, but we do know that in the textile industry there 
is no other textile paper with the standing, personal friend- 
ships and helpful associations of the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter. We know that we can give our adver- 
tisers an advertising service and a personal service that no 
other textile paper can approach. 


Standard 7 x 10 Page Established 1887 
Charter Member A. B. C. 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 
Recognized Organ of the Great Textile Manufacturing Industries 
of America 


The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the 
United States 


Largest Net Paid Circulation of any Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Ave. 229 E. Stone Ave. 
Boston Greenville, S. C. 
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cate that it will be used perma- 
nently. 

A large company which has had 
a remarkable growth during the 
last few years, but whose business 
and product must be kept confi- 
dential, employs seventy salesmen 
about half of whom are on 
straight salary and half on 
straight commission. This com- 
pany’s product can be used by 
almost every manufacturing plant, 
by hotels, restaurants, public build- 
ings and in numerous other kinds 
of mercantile establishments. 
It sells direct to the consumer, 
as well as to the dealers and to 
jobbers. 

The company’s straight sala- 
ried men have charge of a certain 
district and are paid according 
to their experience and business 
produced, the maximum being 
$350 a month. These men may 
have one or two assistants who 
are paid not more than $200 a 
month. 

STRAIGHT: SALARY FAVORED 

Since the company is employing 
men on both the straight salary 
and commission plans it has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare the 
two methods. It is the firm con- 
viction of the management that it 
can secure better results out of a 
territory by employing salesmen 
on a straight salary basis. 

It is found that the commission 
salesman will only follow up im- 
mediate business and does not 
build up his territory or plan any 
constructive work. He is satis- 
fied to follow inquiries and let 
matters go at that. Nor does he 
give the company all of his time. 
He usually has the idea that he 
is working for himself and if he 
wants to take a day off for 
pleasure or private business he has 
a perfect right to do so regard- 
less of how badly he may be 
needed in the field. Nor does he, 
in the opinion of the management, 
take any keen interest in giving 
service to customers or building 
good-will in other ways. This 
particular concern has reached the 
conclusion that its average com- 
mission salesman is short-sighted 
and selfish and one who is un- 
willing to give his employer the 
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‘Punch 


SELLS 
MOTOR CARS 


HE following appreciation 
of the value of “PUNCH” 
for the advertising of Motor 
Cars has recently been 
received from a regular ad- 
. . 7“ . ” 
vertiser in " PUNCH'S 
columns : 

“*PUNCH * is the only paper which 
in my experience I have actually 
known to be carried under an en- 
quirer’s arm when such enquirer 
was calling on an advertiser there- 
in. Recently this has occurred 
many times, the usual remark 
being, ‘I want to see this...” 
and being accompanied with an 
indication of the advertisement 
in question.” 


People who buy cars buy lots 
of other good things, and so 
it has become an axiom that 
“PUNCH” is the super- 
salesman of all kinds of high- 
class commodities and service. 


Already all space is sold in 
many issues throughout 1925. 


Advance Booking is 
Always Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


IO, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


giorida 


GROWER 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 





& 

It requires a major op- 
eration to “sell” the 
man of importance. 
Don’t hope to do it 
with “‘mailing pieces.” 
We perform major 
operations. 


Currier&s Harrorp L4 
Sele&tive Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal6076 
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loyal co-operation that should be 
expected. 

On the other hand, this company 
has also found that the straight 
salaried man produces just as 
much business and at as low a 
cost per dollar as the commission 
man.- But of greater importance 
is the fact that his territory grows 
better every year, evidencing solid, 
constructive work. 

The reason why most commis- 
sion men are not proving out as 
well as salaried men, as_ these 
people interpret it, is because the 
commission to the salesman varies 
with the class of trade sold. For 
instance, on sales direct to the 
consumer or to a dealer it pays 
12 per cent commission, but on 
sales to a jobber it pays only 
5 per cent. However, the jobber 
in the course of a year will prob- 
ably buy more than several dealers 
together could and his business 
consequently proves very profit- 
able to the salesman. Yet the latter 
cannot see it. They shun the job- 
ber’s business, thus depriving the 
company of a considerable volume 
of business. 

This manufacturer is convinced 
that the only solution is to dis- 
continue the commission method 
of salesmen’s compensation as fast 
as it is practical to do so and put 
all sales representatives on a 
straight salary. 

Another variation of the com- 
mission plan of compensation is 
to allow the commission salesman 
a moderate weekly or monthly 
advance on commissions. At the 
start the advances are usually 
greater than the commission but 
in theory at least the discrepancy 
should decrease month by month. 
This method would seem to be 
valuable in certain cases when new 
territory is being opened up or 
new products introduced to the 
trade. 

The method of paying on a 
straight salary also has its defects, 
for the salesman on a salary too 
often retrogrades into a mere or- 
der taker. In due time he learns 
about how much business he must 
get to stay on the payroll and 
does not exert himself to get much 
more. He develops a circle of 
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Western Story 
Top Notch 





E magazines embrace a general 
and class circulation of over 


represent the substantial people who 
enjoy real good stories which reflect the 
optimism and wholesomeness of 


American life. 


Street & Smith Corporation 


— Publishers — 
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friends among buyers of his 
products who like his jokes and 
greet him with a smile. From 
them, he can expect a definite 
amount of business without the 
necessity of doing more than take 
the order. Again, of course, there 
are exceptions but such is the ten- 
dency of straight salary selling. 
This may be overcome to some 
extent if the employer adopts the 
habit of rewarding constructive 
work with salary increases when 
they are deserved. 


COMBINATION PLAN UNSATISFACTORY 


Some concerns try to combine 
the commission plan and _ the 
straight salary plan and while this 
works out well for some com- 
panies, it also has its unsatisfac- 
tory features. Such a plan usually 
reacts much as does the full com- 
mission plan. Under this system, 
the salesman neglects the service 
end of his business; he passes by 
the small customer and concen- 
trates his effort on the big buyer; 
he is hard to control and shirks 
the making of reports and doing 
other clerical work which the 
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general office requires of him, 
A manufacturer of mining 
equipment has tried to get his 
salesmen to do constructive work 
in their territories by offering a 
bonus for sales increases in one 
year periods. That is, every year 
a percentage of the sales increase 
of the past year over the previous 
year period is offered. The weak- 
ness in this plan is the long time 
that elapses between bonuses. The 
men lose interest. Over such a 
period many things happen that 
will increase or decrease their 
bonus despite their own efforts, 
But a shorter period, in this par- 
ticular instance, is not long enough 
to reflect constructive effort. 
The Barber-Greene Company, of 
Aurora, Ill, which is a_ large 
manufacturer of material handling 
machinery, distributes its prod- 
uct through factory salesmen, who 
work on a salary and commission 
basis, and through manufacturer’s 
representatives or agents who 
operate on a straight commission 
basis. James H. Gregory, an 
executive of the company, states 
that its experience shows it is 
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] HE use of good type does not always 


make a good advertisement. 
good display can be obtained with poor 
type, but then it no longer is a question 
of type but of a type-setter. 
Send for newest booklet “Typus Fever’’. 


E.M. DIAMANT 
Typographic Service 
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Phone: CALedonia 6741 
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~ 
As Easy to Open 
As It's Easy to Take 


Rem uses Amerseal rather 
than the old-fashioned cork. 
Open a bottle of Rem and 
the reason is_ self-evident. 
Seal it again and the answer 
why Rem chose Amerseal in 
preference to all other types 
of closures is a simple ex- 
planation. 

The scientific mechanical con- 
struction of Amerseal enables the 
package to be sealed or resealed 
by a slight turn—without chance 
of false closure, there being suf- 
ficient flexibility to offset varia- 
tions in the glass. The equally 
spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding threads on the con 
tainer, making a positive closure, 
easy to open and as easy to close. 
The Amerseal has no raw edges to 
cut the fingers. It will not rust. 
_ The Amerseal can be perfectly 
lithographed. Most _representa- 
tive manufacturers who use the 
Amerseal for their containers take 
advantage of this feature. They 
realize the merchandising, adver- 
tising and selling value of having 
their name, trade-mark or slogan 
appear in a distinctive manner 
upon that portion of the container 
that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal your product 


A Better “Scal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 


Branches y the following cities 
Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 

troit Portland 
St. Louis Seattle 
Louisville 
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better to pay a man a straight 
salary, particularly when develop- 
ing a new territory. Then he has 
no financial worries to distract 
him if his territory does not re- 
spond to treatment the first year. 
A modest commission, tacked on 
to the salary, gives him something 
in addition to shoot at if he is 
willing to exert unusual effort. 
A pneumatic tool manufacturer, 
who also has a large service prob- 
lem, employs his salesmen on a 
straight salary. However, he of- 
fers his branch managers, who, 
collectively, have supervision over 
the sales of the entire country, a 
good salary and a percentage of 
the increase in annual sales. This 
plan works out quite efficiently, 
for the managers keep right on the 
heels of their men both with re- 
gard to immediate sales and to 
the future up-building of the com- 
pany. As a rule, they are big 
enough men to see the folly of 
pushing immediate business to the 
neglect of the future business of 
the company. The salesman who 
works on a straight commission 


will usually neglect the sale of 
repair parts and aceessories, the 


total of which does not mean 
much to him. But the manager 
on commission takes good care of 
all this business both for future 
good-will and because the total of 
such business from all of his 
salesmen amounts to a consider- 
able sum in the course of a year 
on which he draws commission. 

The manufacturer of a meter- 
ing device, which is a_ highly 
technical instrument and requires 
considerable servicing, is consider- 
ing the adoption of the point sys- 
tem for the remuneration of his 
salesmen. Briefly, he proposes to 
offer an annual bonus. A point 
is given for each new customer 
enrolled; a point for every hun- 
dred-dollar increase in sales per 
year; a point for calling on a 
certain number of prospective 
customers, and additional points 
for pe rforming certain other des- 
ignated duties, successfully. 

This plan might work out ad- 
mirably for the concern in ques- 
tion. It offers an incentive for 
getting the immediate sale and 
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at the same time for building up 
future business. But for many 
companies it would be too com- 
plicated and would possibly cause 
some dissatisfaction in its applica- 
tion, thus defeating its purpose. 


A YEARLY BONUS PLAN 


A big iron and steel specialty 
company compensates its salesmen 
by a straight salary and then once 
a year, if the profits of the busi- 
ness permit, gives a bonus. This 
is an arbitrary one fixed by the 
management. Each individual 
case is considered separately and 
the amount is measured by length 
of service, business produced, 
service rendered to customers and 
other considerations. 

A company which manufac- 
tures several items required in 
the power plant field has difficulty 
in getting its men to push the 
entire line. The men play 
favorites. One man is a cracker- 
jack at selling a certain product, 
whereas he seldom if ever sells 
certain other products of the com- 
pany. Another salesman _ will 
concentrate his effort on an 
entirely different product. This 
condition wouldn’t be so ob- 
jectionable if the salesmen were 
fairly well divided in their al- 
legiance but unfortunately three 
or four of the products are 
favorites with all of the men. 
Consequently, the rest of the list 
suffers. 

The salesmen are really on a 
straight salary basis, but in order 
to stimulate the sales of some of 
the neglected products a small 
commission is offered for their 
sale. The manufacturer does not 
feel that it entirely solves the prob- 
lem because now some of the men 
are concentrating on the com- 
mission items and neglecting the 
others. So it is necessary once 
a year or so to change the item 
on which commission is allowed. 
This causes grumbling on the part 
of many of the men who have 
sales partially completed as they 
lose commissions which they had 
figured on getting. Obviously, it 
is a troublesome situation. The 
partial commission arrangement is 
really but a stop-gap until some 
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trier | more efficient manner of remuner. 
ating the salesmen can be devised, 

ARE The quota plan, when workej 
out in a fair and equitable manner, 

offers a fairly good yardstick fo, 
measuring the salesman’s compen. 
sation either for the commission or 
straight salary plan of remunen. 
tion. But the quotas must not be 
set too high or the salesman yill 
have to use strong-arm methods 


Advertising Managers 
Searching for Information 
About 
“STANDARD REMEDIES”? 


first-hand knowledge of this un- 
usual publication, we have pre- 
pared a folder with the above 
title briefly stating the policies 
of its management and the mar- 
ket it offers to its advertisers. 


nent benefit of the company. 

Several companies are “pepping. 
up” the dull routine of the straight 
salary pay check by conducting 
various prize contests throughou 
the year. This enables the ex. 
ceptional man to add to his income 
by unusual efforts and encourages 
the mediocre man to strive a little 
harder. Probably on the whol 
such contests are worth while, but 
there is sometimes a reaction after 
the fight is over. The men are in- 
clined to rest on their oars. 


Ask for a Copy—Gladly 
Furnished Upon Request 


STANDARD REMEDIE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


425 Star Building 

Washington, D. C. 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
1027 Rookery Bidg., Chicago, II. CONTESTS ARE USED 


1112 Hodiamont St., St. Louls, Mo. 
The Wisconsin Electric Com- 
SUMINE NNEC’ | Hany, of Racine, Wis., inaugurated 
a contest plan a few months 
IGHTEEN of my thirty-eight | 480, giving premiums and cash 
years have been spent with | bonuses for unusual efforts. It 
an internationally known manu- salesmen are employed on 2 


facturing concern. The last eight — salary Tn wae 


as a sales executive. the company requires experienced 

I completed a very thorough salesmen who thoroughly under- 
school education with a Hamilton | Stand the mechanical features oi 
Institute course. No matter what the products and the technical 


bilit lish . needs of their customers.  Fur- 
my abiity or accomplishments, | thermore, considerable missionary 


my present connection does not | work must be done which is often 
offer possibilities that satisfy my | unproductive for a long period oi 
ambitions. time. The company finds that the 
I have had a wide and diver- — flor os = . he 
sified selling experience on big ores Snare Se Sens of ® 
. : - cash bonuses and premiums and 
things with big people. | am not although the contest plan is still 
only a natural but a trained | in more or less of an experi 
executive; strong, quick, active | mental stage it seems to be work- 
and an indefatigable worker. ing well. : 
) will take held of ‘ To summarize the good and evil 
wi fake hold oF an impor- | points of various possible methods 
tant position the first year for | o¢ compensating industrial man- 
$5,000.00, provided there is a | facturer’s salesmen: 

$25,000.00 position which I can 1. The straight commission plan 
get if I earn it. secures the hardest work from the 
salesmen, but future possibilities 

Address “‘N.,” Box 200, Care of | are neglected for present sales. 
Printers’ Ink 2. The straight salary plan tends 


They are,—and to give them that will not react to the perma- 
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to make the salesman a mere order 
taker. 

3. The part salary and part 
commission plan also tends to 
stimulate present business to the 
detriment of future business. 

4. The bonus plan extends over 
such a long period of time that 
the stimulating effect is lost. 

5. Straight salary to salesmen 
and commission to managers, 
where possible, works out satis- 
factorily in the majority of cases. 

6. The partial commission plan 
is practical under certain con- 
ditions, if periodical adjustment 
is made. 

7. The point system has merit 
but is too complicated for success- 
ful operation in the ordinary in- 
dustrial organization. 


Leaves Worcester 
“Telegram-Gazette” 


Charles W. Fetherolf, who has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gaczette, 
for nearly five years has resigned to 
become advertising manager of the 
Hadley Furniture Company, Worcester. 
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Management. 
Association to Hold 
Annual Convention 


‘T HE annual convention of the 
American Management Asso. 
ciation will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on January 28 
29 and 30. 

The tentative program is as 
follows: After the president's ad- 
dress by Sam A. Lewisohn, vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
Miami Copper Company, ‘an ad- 
dress on “Measuring and Grading 
the aaa: Forces” will. be 
made b D. Stearns, of the 
works Bly Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Group meetings will con- 
sider the subject in relation to: 
(1) retail organizations, (2) the 
factory, (3) the office, (4) field 
sales organizations, and: (5) pub- 
lic utilities. 

Other addresses and _ speakers 
scheduled for the first day of 
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The Indiana Farmer has 
the Safest Margin! 
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FARM BUSINESS on 
Sound Financial Basis 


in INDIANA 


ARMS in Indiana are run as business institu- 
tions, by keen, far-sighted businessmen. The 
Indiana farmer signs checks instead of notes. 


Whenever the Indiana farmer seeks financial 
assistance he still retains a safe and absolutely 
sound equity in hisproperty. The average value 
of an Indiana farm property is about $15,000. 
More than half the farms are absolutely free from 
debt,and of those that are encumbered the indeb- 
tedness averages only 20 per cent of total value. 


As compared with other states in the corn 
belt—the richest group of states in the world— 
the Indiana farmer is the safest credit risk. 


Steady, year-around advertising effort in Indiana 
is always justified and always brings results if 
carried in The Indiana Farmer’s Guide—the buy- 
ing guide of Indiana farmers. Published every 
Saturday. More than 140,000 circulation. Rate 
$laline. Write for further information, 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Huntington, Indiana. 


B, Kirk Rankin, Publisher. Wm. G. Campbell, Gen. Mgr. 
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BENJAMIN & KENTNOR 
for lweniy years 


Special Representatives 

of the JOURNAL for East 

and West, are now ap- 
pointed also as 


Special Representatives 
on the 


PACIFIC COAST 
with offices at 
240 Holbrook Building 


San! Francisco 


401 Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, 
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the convention are as follows: 


“What Can Business. Learn from 
Modern Army Organization?” by 
Robert I. Rees, assistant vice-president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Col. E. Z. Steever, personnel 
director, General Electric ompany; 
“A Health Supervision Manual,” by 
Dr. R. S. Quinby, service manager, 
Hood Rubber Company; “Applying In- 
centives to Mutual Benefit Associations,” 
by E. L. Hewitt, industrial relations 
department, U. S. Rubber Footwear 
Factories; “What Should You Run in 
Employee Magazines?” by D. C. Van- 
dercook, International Text Book Com- 
pany; “Public Schools and Apprentice 
Training,” by A. B. Gilson, manager, 
Westinghouse Technical Night Schools, 
and “Vocational Education” by a com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

On the second day, “Placing and 
Introducing Employees,” will be de- 
scribed by Earl B. Morgan, manager 
of employment and_ service, Curtis 
Publishing Company, and “Limitations 
in the Use of Psychological Tests” will 
be discussed by C. S. Yoakum, pro- 
fessor of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Group meetings 
on these topics will follow, and also 
will follow the addresses, ‘Selecting 
and Placing the College Graduate in 
Business,” by John ills, personnel 
director, engineering department, Wes- 
tern Electric Company; “Employee 
Lunch Rooms,” by Louise Moore, em- 
ployees’ service manager, tchess 
Manufacturing Company, and “Essen- 
tial Personnel Records,” by Bryce 
Haynes, U. S. Rubber Company. 

Glenn Frank, editor of the Century, 
will speak on “*The Mission of Man- 
agement” at the annual dinner. On 
the last day “Class Room Training of 
Employees” will be presented by G. B. 
Thomas, educational director, engineer- 
ing department, Western Electric Com- 
pany, and ‘‘Pay Roll Administration” 
will be discussed by H. M. Jefferson, 
manager, personnel development de- 
partment, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Group meetings will fol- 
low each of these addresses. 

Other addresses and speakers will be: 
‘Technique of Job Analysis,” by H. 

head of sales research de- 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
and “Education of Employees in Eco- 
nomics,” by A. J. Beatty, educational 
director, American Rolling Mill Com- 


Death of Ezra H. Stetson 


Ezra H. Stetson, president of the 
Stetson Shoe Company, Inc., South 
Weymouth, Mass., died last week. He 
formed a partnership with Arthur C. 
Heald, under the firm name of E. 
Stetson & Company, in 1884. 
was incorporated as the Stetson Shoe 
Company in 1900 and Mr. Stetson had 

its president since that time. He 
devoted a great deal of his time travel- 
ing throughout the country for the firm. 

Mr. Stetson was fifty-four years of age. 
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Practical Publicity 
—what it can 


do for you—and how 


This new book gives a practical, common- 
sense treatment of how to secure the right kind 
of publicity and how to use it effectively. It 
does not encourage ‘‘puffery,” free reading 
notices or the attempt to put over sales talks 
which belong in advertising. It tells you 
how to find out and present the news of your 
business. 


Public Relations 


A Handbook of Publicity 
By JOHN C. LONG 
Manager, Educational Department 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
248 pages, 5x8, Illustrated, $3.00 

Good will in many cases depends upon news 
items being presented in a way which will 
arouse public interest. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
tells how this is done. 

It gives specific examples of successful cam- « 
paigns. It describes the media of publicity. 
It discusses effective publicity methods for 
businesses, associations, retail stores and indi- 
viduals. 

Every business man will find this book 
packed with facts of dollars-and-cents value. 
Every section contains ideas and suggestions 
that are concrete, practical and effective. 








How to 

Prepare 
News Articles 
Trade News 
Speeches 


How You Can 
Use 


Newspapers 
Magazines 
Trade Papers 
Banquets 
Conventions 
Public Plat- 

forms 
Moving Pictures 
Ridio 


Mailing Pieces 
Effective Films 
Demonstrations 
Complete Cam- 
Daigns 


























FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Send me for ten days’ free examination 
Long’s PUBLIC RELATIONS, $3.00 net, 
postpaid. I agree to remit for the book or 
to — it, postpaid, within ten days of 
receipt. 
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The Measure 
of the 

Sales Manager 
We Want 


is distinctly one of high per- 
sonal character. No other 
type of man will be able to 
interpret and conduct our 
sales policies. 


Our business is the mer- 
chandising of high - grade 
Bonds exclusively. Our pol- 
icy is to conduct our selling 
methods on. the same plane 
as the quality of our mer- 
chandise, 


The future for a man who 
can qualify as Sales Manager 
and member of our Manag- 
ing Staff is unlimited. We 
have neither the time nor 
inclination for experiment. 


Our present Sales Mana- 
ger has so successfully built 
up our clientele that his field 
work will absorb all of his 
time. Our new Sales Mana- 
ger will capitalize this work 
and extend it. 


Every equipment and facil- 
ity for service to our custom- 
ers is at hand—in keeping 
with the broad selection of 
Bonds we recommend. 


Our idea of compensation 
for the man we are seeking 
is $5000 PLUS. The plus is 
a matter of easy agreement 
with the man who can dem- 
onstrate his fitness. His first 
letter will determine much. 


Address “‘T,’’ Box 203 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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How Postal Costs Were 
Ascertained 


Washington Bureay 
of PRINTERS’ Iyx 


| view of the very recent ap- 
pointment of a special Senate 
subcommittee which was ordered 
to conduct hearings, beginning a 
week ago, on the administration's 
bill proposing increases in postal 
salaries and rates, the publication 
of Senate document No. 162 on 
the cost of handling mail matter 
is Of special interest. The report 
details the methods used in ascer- 
taining the costs of handling the 
various classes of mail. 

The subcommittee was appoint- 
ed by the Senate post office com- 
mittee. It was announced that the 
House committee would be re- 
quested to furnish representation 
so that joint hearings could be 
held during the Christmas recess 
of Congress. This is for the pur- 
pose of giving the publishers of 
newspapers and magazines an op- 
portunity to present their views on 
the proposed rate increases. 

On December 20, although offi- 
cials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment had not received the report 
from the Government Printing 
Office, a few unbound advance 
copies of part one had been de- 
livered to members of the com- 
mittees. The complete report will 
be in two parts, and it should be 
ready for public distribution, 
through the Superintendent 0i 
Documents, by the time this article 
appears. 

Apparently, the report was in- 
tended to explain the original! cost 
report recently delivered to Con- 
gress by the Postmaster General. 
It contains the complete history oi 
the last cost ascertainment, to- 
gether with the accounting records 
of the postal service. Then it 
takes up, in detail, a discussion of 
all of the divisions, classifications 
and methods of the colossal task 
of determining the costs. It also 
explains the scope of the inquiry 
in the post offices, in the railway 
mail service, rural delivery service 
and all departmental bureaus. 

It gives the instructions fur- 
nished to postmasters and others 
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The Reason Back of 
the Results 


“IT have taken SUCCESS ever since it was 

published and consider it one of the finest gifts 

one can put in the hands of young folks.” 
(From an Iowa Subscriber) 


“IT owe all of my change in life and my ambi- 
tion to SUCCESS.” 
(From an Ohio Reader) 


—and the RESULTs! 


“It may interest you to know that we have been 
able to trace the sales of more than $100,000 
worth of our products from one of our adver- 
tisements in SUCCESS.” 


(From a Manufacturer of Cereals) 


Readers Have Confidence in 


Success 


Che HUMAN Aaagazine 
FOUNDED 1898 by Dr ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


—and they BUY the products 
advertised in its pages. 


ee ISSUE 200,000 
. PAGE RATE $400 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 


New England Office Western Office 
194 Boylston St. Boston 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN ROBERT M. BANGHART 
Representative Representative 
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connected with the Department 
and tells how the co-operation of 
publishers and mail-order houses 
was secured. It then explains the 
vast multiplicity of forms used, 
and presents in detail the methods 
and processes employed in con- 
ducting what was probably the 
most intricate and extensive in- 
quiry of its kind ever successfully 
accomplished. 

Part one of the report (Docu- 
ment No. 162) contains more than 
200 pages, including a number of 
inserted charts and many statis- 
tical tables. It will be of special 
interest to publishers, advertisers 
and other large users of the mails, 
as well as to accountants, regard- 
less of the outcome of pending 
rate and salary legislation. Un- 
doubtedly, it will have the careful 
study of many of those who have 
already claimed that the results 
of the recent cost ascertainment 
are unfair or inaccurate. 


Virgil V. Evans, for the last two years 
with the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed general sales 
manager of that organization. 
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New Household Monthly 
in Chicago 
Woman’s Digest is the title of a new 
monthly magazine to be published in 
Chicago, the first issue appearing jn 
February, 1925. The editorial con. 
tents of the publication will be con. 
cerned with household management and 
child training. H. S. Murchison js 
president and treasurer of the Woman's 
Digest Publishing Company which 
succeeds Woman’s Weekly, Chicago. 
Agard & Company, Chicago, will rep. 
resent the new publication. 


New York “Herald Tribune” 
Advances R. H. Schooley 


R. H. Schooley, local advertising 
manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune has been advanced to the po- 
sition of advertising manager. He 
succeeds U. G. elsh who resigned, 
effective January 1. 

George Auer, who has been in 
charge of rotogravure advertising, in 
addition, has been appointed national ad. 
vertising manager. . 


John B. Lober Dead 
John B. Lober, president of the Vul- 
canite Portland Cement Company, Phil- 
adelphia, died last week. He was sevy- 
enty-six years old. Mr. Lober was one 
of the organizers of the Portland Cement 
Association. 
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WANTED 


" 
ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


PRE-EMINENT and aggressive Direct Advertising 
organization located in New York City, is searching 


‘\ 


Experienced selling 


for another top-notch salesman. 
ability, plus a broad knowledge of all forms of advertis- 
ing, is necessary and he must know Direct Advertising 
from A to Izzard. 


Such a man can determine the size of his own income. 


Full particulars of your experience, age, education, and 
religion must be furnished. A photograph of yourself 
will help. The man eventually selected will become 
an important unit ina Direct Advertising Agency, which 
maintains a most unusual creative department, backed 
by ample finances and mechanical equipment, plus a 
national good will generated by three years of an inten- 
sive and continuous application of an ideal. 


Replies will be treated in strictest confidence by an 
executive. 
ADDRESS “R,”” BOX 202, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. - 
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The Space Buyers Guide Book 


Every manufacturer and space buyer will be interested 


in this book of facts on the Michigan Market. 


It gives market information of vital importance on 
one of the most prosperous and responsive parts ot 


the United States. 


A copy will be sent free to any selling organization 
requesting it on their business stationery. 


The Booth Publishing Company 
1817 Dime Bank Building Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, Tower BI’d’g 
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WHEN 40,000 people plank 
down their 50c at the news- 
stand every month for THE 
AMERICAN MERCURY, that 
shows they take considerable 
interest, wouldn’t you think? 


WHEN upwards of 12,000 
more subscribe annually at 
$5.00, that shows they wouldn’t 
be without it, doesn’t it? 


So we’ve had to raise our page 
rate from $125 to $220—start- 
ing next February. 


AND don’t forget—it’s exclu- 
sively class circulation! 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Edited by 
H. L. MENCKEN and GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Published by ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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Why 
Not Abolish the Credit 
Department? 


(Continued from page 6) 
aren't even worth considering 
from a credit point of view. 
Most any modern credit manager 
will gamble on these customers, 
and take long chances. Yet his 
credit losses seldom get above 
one-half of 1 per cent—even when 
he takes these long chances. 

So long as these men are hon- 
est—and practically all of them 
are honest—the only chance of 
loss worth worrying about is in 
their making mistakes. Houses, 
though, which are liberal with 
them, which go all the way with 
them, can make suggestions that 
help these men to avoid mis- 
takes. 

The customer himself has sell- 
ing problems which our sales 
manager can help him solve. He 
has buying problems which our 
purchasing agent can help him 
solve. He has credit problems 
which our credit manager can 
help him solve. He has financial 
problems which our financial men 
can help him solve. 


LIBERAL CREDIT POLICY PAID 
THIS MANUFACTURER 


I know one manufacturer who 
has sold all over the world, and 
never has had any credit ser- 
vice, but who has shipped to prac- 
tically every customer who has 
sent in an order, all without even 
trying to look up his credit. Yet 
the losses of that manufacture 
on all sales through these norma 
channels, in ten years, have aver- 
aged less than a fourth of 1 per 
cent of gross sales. 

Just “luck” maybe: Dozens of 
his customers have gone bank- 
rupt. Dozens more have failed to 
pay. Other dozens have gone far, 
far, past due. Yet the liberality 
of the credit, the advertised fact 
that he never sued a customer to 
collect an account, the apparent 
neglect of past due accounts—all 
of this excess liberality has 
brought extra and easy business, 
at low selling costs, and the sales 
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have kept out of the way of the 
credit losses. 

I know another house that also 
is international in its scope, one 
of the biggest houses in its line, 
that is so liberal in its credit 
policies that you can always be 
sure, in the case of a bankruptcy 
in its field, that it is the biggest 
creditor—the biggest loser—in the 
bankruptcy. Yet its losses are 
the envy of other manufacturers 
in its field—I mean its percentage 
of losses. 

No real business executive 
cares a snap of his fingers for 
credit losses in dollars and cents. 
It is the percentage figures that 
get under his skin. He wants to 
keep the total down to a low per- 
centage. 

I may go even stronger than 
that and say that the head of the 
business doesn’t care a snap of 
his fingers for the percentage of 
credit losses, for his eye is on 
the total selling costs—or on the 
net profit. 

If abolishing the credit depart- 
ment, and the collection depart- 
ment, and dispensing with all 
routine connected with credits and 
collections, will ease up sales re- 
sistance even 2 per cent, then we 
could, in our business, quadruple 
the’ credit losses and it wouldn’t 
faze me. 

It hurts, all right enough, to 
see good money getting away in 
bad credits, but a broader point 
of view enables us to see that 
sales cost real money. It is a 
fact that a lot of sales today are 
being bought with liberal credit 
policies— at less expense than lots 
of houses are paying in sales ef- 
fort for the same results with 
“good” credit departments to keep 
the credits “safe.” 

An example that may illustrate 
possibilities in this direction are 
two houses in the same line, com- 
petitors in the same field. One 
drives hard on a 2 per cent ten 
day policy. The other allows 2 
per cent ten days, but features 
three months credit. The latter 
house has a credit loss one-fourth 
of 1 per cent higher than the 
former, but a financing cost that 
is actually lower—“three months 
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net” costs less at 6 per cent bank 
interest than 2 per cent ten days 
—but the big difference is in the 
selling cost. 

Because of the liberal credit 
policy, its sales are constantly in- 
creasing, and its direct sales cost 
—for salesmen—is decreasing. It 
can get salesmen at lower com- 
missions. It ships in larger quan- 
tities. It does far more business 
at lower total costs. The other 
company, with its 2 per cent ten 
days policy, is wondering why it 
can’t compete. 

This point of view is so radical 
that I haven’t the courage to rec- 
ommend it to you—to any sales 
executive—but I don’t believe it 
will have hurt you very much to 
have given it thought. Some of 
your competitors, maybe, have the 
courage to consider it, and if they 
have—if they do consider it, and 
adopt it—and your sales fall off, 
come back and read this article 
very thoughtfully again. 
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Winter Tourna- 
ment for Advertising 
Golfers 


fy VERY THING is in readiness 
for the annual tournament of 
the Winter Golf League of Adver- 
tising Interests which, as previous- 
ly reported, will be held at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., from January 10 to 
17. Every January since the 
League was formed by Frank 
Presbrey in 1905, its members have 
made a pilgrimage to Pinehurst 
to play- golf. 

Arrangements have been so per- 
fected that’ members will be en- 
abled to start playing immediately 
upon arrival of the League’s spe- 
cial train, which has been named 
the “Mirthquake Special.” Break- 
fast will be waiting them, follow- 
ing which they will find their golf 
bags already stored in their lock- 
ers and all details attended to so 








Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, . Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton shoes 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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"SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


Limited. 
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Ambassadors to 
“- f= Southern Business 


eVvious- 
t Pine- 
Thousands of Southern buyers 
do not read any other business 
publications. 





The industrial and commer- 
cial markets of the South offer 
you greater opportunities this 
year than ever before. 


These five highly specialized 
Southern Business papers with 
a total monthly circulation of 
50,000 copies, can serve you 
far more effectively in this sec- 
tion than any general medium. 


Over 1,000 manufacturers 
are now regularly using this 
service and steadily boosting 
their Southern Sales records. 


Through years of intimate 
contact with this field we are 
naturally very familiar with 
Southern markets and condi- 
tions. Any information you 
may desire on this subject is 
yours for the asking. 
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Business Man with wide 
experience in every phase 
of Advertising Agency 
work, desires a new connec- 
tion, 


Can handle efficiently any 
Agency department or as- 
sume responsibility of 
handling any account. Can 
solicit and sell new busi- 
ness, but will bring no ac- 
counts with him. 


Open to any kind of prop- 
osition in Advertising work 
that offers.a real oppor- 
tunity. 

All replies 
confidential. 


Address “G,” Box 61, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


will be held 











WANTED 


Agency Copy Man 
of real ability 


Large Western Agency has ex- 
ceptional opening for another 
copy man of real ability. Want 
only a seasoned writer, one with 
creative talent backed with val- 
uable experience doing similar 
work. This is the kind of an 
opening that occurs but once in 
a long time and it offers an 
unusual future. Please write 
fully, stating experience, age, 
previous earning capacity. All 
inquiries treated confidentially. 


Address “L,” Box 65, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 230 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, II. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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that the players will be enabled to 
to go thirty-six holes the first day, 

The entertainment committee, 
of which Rodney E. Boone js 
chairman, has planned a special 
event for every evening and, jn. 
stead of presenting all the prizes 
at the annual dinner, Dr. A, R 
Gardner, chairman of the trophy 
committee, will present prizes at 
dinner each evening. The prizes 
will consist of solid silver trophies 
for which the League has spent 


Besides other entertainment fea- 
tures, W. R. Hotchkin has worked 
out a cross-word puzzle for the 
tournament. There also will be 
a radio broadcasting of the dinners 
which will enable the folks at 
home to “listen in.” 

Up to December 5 reservations 
had been received from 135 mem- 
bers and it is expected by Frank 
Finney, president, that 200 mem- 
bers will participate in the tour- 
nament. About 100 wives of 
members also are expected and 
for these special tournaments and 
entertainment features have been 
prepared. 

The officers of the League are: 
Frank Finney, president; M. C. 
Meigs, vice-president; Charles W. 
Hoyt, treasurer, and W. R. Hotch- 
kin, secretary. The memberships 
of the various committees follow: 


Trophy: Dr. A. R. Gardner, chair. 
man; C. G. Hammesfahr and W. A. 


Curley. 

Transportation: W. E. Conklyn. 

Hotel Reservations: Arthur  Sacht- 
leben. 

Tournament: R. Murra Purves, 
chairman; W. Roy Barnhill. and Roy 
S. Durstine. 

Entertainment: Rodney E. Boone, 
chairman; Charles E. Murnan, C. I. 
Putnam, Elmer Rich, H. F. Harrison. 

Membership: Graham Patterson, 
chairman; S. Wilber Corman, George 
C. Dutton, Eliot D. Moore and Guy 
C. Pierce. 


New Accounts for Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne 


The Sampson Electric Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Porter. 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago, t0 
direct its advertising. Newspapers an 
farm publications are to be used. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct a newspaper and magazine 
campaign for the Lindlahr Sanitari- 
ums, of Chicago and Elmhurst, III. 
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i" B What the Audit Bureau of _Circulations 
ones Says About Syracuse Evening Papers 
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totch- 7} The Audit Bureau of Circulations has long — of “or 

ershifs Hi distrust of advertisers for newspaper circulation claims i 

_ Syracuse. niall tit 
i i i , after two years’ ex f 

W's Ig its audit this year, therefore, afte o y pf. sage dye 

three evening newspapers has ironed out p ogee 

 Sacht habits and stabilized the situation, has been one of t e m 

. comprehensive and severe in the history of the Bureau. 

a Re According to the audit the net paid circulation of the 
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pow fm This figure attains additional significance when examined in 
he connection with the Bureau’s statement of the Telegram’s 
; ™ Bl quarterly growth, which has been as follows: a 
ole 4th Quarter 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quar 
weed it heli shail phaalieas 1924 1924 1994 


" 19,401 24,235 25,979 27,859 29,458 36,920 37,651 
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Do You Want to Know More 
About the Philippines 


Ten million Filipinos buy imported articles valued 
at $87,500,000 annually. They are prosperous, want 
the best and are willing to pay for it. 


Complete Market Reports 


Tell us what your product is and we will send you, 
without any obligation on your part, a complete, 
unbiased report on its sales possibilities in the 
' Philippines. We will tell you whether it is suitable 
for this market; the present demand; the future 
possibilities; competition; where and how you can 
best sell—in short, we will give you a complete 
market survey, compiled especially for you, and 
based upon facts—not upon opinion or guesswork. 


To Dominate the Market 


The following four papers, each the leader of its 
kind, afford advertisers practically a complete 
coverage of the Philippines. 


LA VANGUARDIA ..._ Spanish Daily 
TALIBA .. . . . . Tagalog Daily 
HERALD. .. . .. .. English Daily 
LIWAYWAY-. : . . Tagalog Weekly 





These four papers offer 23,963 more copies than the 
combined circulation of the next five dailies and week- 
lies. Complete rates and information upon request. 
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Making Retail 
Saleswomen Art Con- 
noisseurs 


An Educational Effort That Taught 
Clerks How to Sell the Esthetic 
Element in Table China Is Made 
by Manufacturer of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, by Direct-Mail Ad- 


vertising 


(COUNTLESS articles are sold 
largely through the eye ap- 
peal. The design or the coloring 
makes an overture that starts a 
strong buying impulse. In these 
lines, the retail salesperson who 
is able to explain the design 
or ‘colin clothe it with 
imagination and surround it with 
an esthetic atmosphere that makes 
the article even more desirable— 
becomes a valuable sales ally. 

It is for this reason that several 
furniture manufacturers distribute 
among their retail sales folk book- 
lets detailing the history and sig- 
nificance of the various furniture 
periods. Armed with this infor- 
mation, the dealer’s salesman can 
sell “the thing beyond”—something 
more than carved and fitted wood. 

Among the products which 
would find, or are finding this type 
of retail sales clerk educational 
effort distinctly helpful, is table 
china. Because of the esthetic 
element, table china never has 
been standardized and probably 
never will be. It is sold almost 
solely on its appeal to the eye and 
this appeal is produced by the de- 
sign and coloring of the china’s 
decoration. 

Emphasis in the selling process 
should be based on this feature. 
But to do so, the sales person must 
be familiar with design and color. 
Now, most china clerks are 
women. Their knowledge of the 
history of art is not extensive— 
in which respect they do not differ 
from the multitude. At the same 
time, the story of pottery decora- 
tion is the story of the human 
race, with all the glamour and ro- 
mance of all that is historic. Con- 
sequently, even though you and I 
know exceedingly little concerning 
art, we might be interested lis- 
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WANTED 


Mail Order 
Copy Writer 


A New York advertising agency 
is in the market for the services 
of a writer of mail-order copy 
which will bring big orders or 
inquiries, as the case may be. 
Should be familiar with ll 
types mail-order work, including 
publications, direct-mail,’ etc. 
Apply by letter, giving full de- 
tails: age, experience, specimens 
of work, results achieved. where 
available, and, if possible, pho- 
tograph. All replies will be 
held strictly confidential. 


Address, “President,” Box 60, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


Art Manager 
WAN TED 


National Monthly, published 
in New York, offers a real op- 
portunity to a capable executive 
who has imagination and a 
broad background of experience. 





Ability to produce interest- 
compelling layouts and expert 
judgment of photo-retouching 
are essentials. Sufficient ac- 
quaintance with free-lance art- 
ists to insure purchasing econ- 
omy is also necessary. Thor- 
ough knowledge of engraving, 
printing, typography and color 
reproduction will prove valuable. 


Piéase write fully—experience, 
age ‘atid "salary desired. 


— 62s care of Printers’ Ink. 
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teners to a story briskly describ- 
ing the ancestry of a set of table 
china. 

With these two factors in mind 
—the sales influence of art and the 
general lack of knowledge on this 
subject—the Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles Company, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, moved to meet the de- 
ficiency. Trade customs and the 
company’s sales policy made it 
necessary to conduct this educa- 
tional work by mail. Naturally, 
that meant printed matter, and it 
immediately became a problem to 
decide what form this printed 
matter should take. The subject 
of china decoration has been dis- 
cussed in a surprisingly large num- 
ber of books and brochures. Con- 
densing this sizable library into 
a pocket text-book which would 
be read and used in sales work 
was a formidable task. 

Consequently, before tackling it, 
the company sounded out clerks 
and dealers. They were asked 
whether they would like to have 
an illustrated book “showing 
where china decorations came 
from, what races of people used 
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them first, etc.” A favorable re- 
sponse was received and the com- 
pany lost no more time getting 
started. 

The introduction to the manual 
explains the importance of know- 
ing the merchandise thoroughly in 
order to sell it competently. The 
pages that follow show twelve rep- 
resentative selections of Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles decorations. In 
each illustration the key or motif 
is displayed as an individual item. 
According to the booklet, most of 
the ornamental designs in use to- 
day can be traced through these 
twelve keys. 

Each of the twelve illustrations 
is in color. The accompanying 
text is in the simplest language 
with the romantic side of each 
period stressed particularly. After 
this sketch of pottery design his- 
tory, there is a page of hints on 
selling china and then several 
pages explaining how Knowles 
pottery is made. 

The book is small enough to 
encourage reading, there being 
only twenty-odd pages of text. It 
is unpretentious; it makes no at- 











Wanted 


Good Advertising and Printing Executives 
As Branch Sales Managers 


Must be experienced in the printing arts and understand the operation 

of the different types of printing machinery and processes used in 

producing : 

Halftone, Offset, Litho, Rotogravure or Letterpress 
Printed Matter 


Must be willing to locate-in and travel out of any of the following 
cities—one man in each city: 
Boston St. Louis Chicago 
Philadelphia Atlanta New York 
Cleveland Los Angeles Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
We manufacture a high grade line of interest only to the better news- 
paper and magazine publishers, printers, lithographers, photo-engrav- 
ers, etc. 
The man we want must be capable of earning $5,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Dignified proposition of unusual merit and excellent opportunity, in 
good, going, staple business. 
Investment of $25,000 required. Address “‘K,’’ Box 64, Printers’ Ink 
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REBELE SERVICE 


wish to 


announce that after 


‘fanuary First 
Nineteen Twenty Five 
their organization 
will occupy 
a new and more 
centralized location 


at 


Forty Nine 


West Forty Fifth Street 
New York, 


Bryant 6671 
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Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily ‘Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

















SALESMEN 
5) T—By -Mail 
> Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 

Professional Men. 
Simething differentand original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 


SERVICE-SYSTEM 


\ 16-22 Lawrence Street | 
Newark, N. J, 

















National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Technical 
Journal covering e Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Mills The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


























American fiunberman 


Published in CHICAGO 
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tempt to swamp the saleswoman 
with information. Just sufficient 
information is presented to give 
the saleswoman a background that 
enables her to talk about some- 
thing other than price and whet 
her appetite for further knowl- 
edge which can be satisfied at 
almost any public library. 

The manual, with a letter, was 
mailed to the homes of the sales 
people, the names and addresses 
having been secured from the 
dealers. Before the book was pui 
in the mails, however, it was ad- 
vertised in the trade press. 


France to Establish Academy 
of Advertising 


France plans to create an academy of 
advertising, it is reported, to be known 
as the “French Institute of Publicity 
and Applied Psychology.” The purpose 
of the academy is to train advertising 
men in the art of “persuasion. They 
will be required to study psychology as 
applied to advertising. In an_ inter- 
view one of the founders said, “Why 
can’t France advertise the natural beau- 
ties of her territory and the skill of her 
craftsmen to obtain protection of her 
soil and the boosting of her industry? 
But we must advertise scientifically so 
we are going to teach our pupils psy- 
chology. Advertising is, in large part, 
psychology anyway.” 


J. O. Emerson with Elliott 


Service 


John O. Emerson has been appo‘nted 
director of marketing and production 
of the Elliott Service Company, New 
York. He was formerly assistant ad 
vertising manager of the Penn Metal 
Company and more recently was ad- 
vertising agent in the traffic depart- 
ment of the New York, New Havea 
& Hartford Railroad Company. 


R. E. Hotze, Jr., with 
National Service Bureau 


R. E. Hotze, Jr., for the last four 
years assistant cashier and advertising 
manager of the Planters’ National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., has_ resigned, 
effective January 10, to jo'n the Na 
tional Service Bureau of N. Y., Inc. 
New York, financial advertising busi 
ness, as vice-president. 


W. R. Mount Joins 
Miller, Black & Vanderbilt 


Walter R. Mount has joined Miller, 
Black & Vanderbilt, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, as head of its new 
business department. He was, for a 
number of years, with Sweet’s Catalogue 
Service, Inc., New York. 
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tesy of Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


ANY times, in fact most times, when an attempt is mad 
to get a ‘‘new' art treatment, something entirely dif- 

ferent, the result is something either too ‘‘bizarre™ or it is im 
practicable for good reproduction. 
In Lens-Art we have created a new treatment that is novel and 
unique, striking and distinctive. And it can be successfully 
reproduced in halftone, roto or color. 
If you want something new—and you do—for that coming series 
of illustrations let us show you what we can do in Lens-Art. 


STOLTZ-ART, Republic Building, Chicago 
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Publishers. 
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So This Is Here we are, 
starting a year 
1925! which comes well 
recommended. Things are much 
better all over the world than they 
were a few short months ago. The 
forces of sound business are lead- 
ing the world out of the morass 
of doubt and hesitancy which 
was holding back big plans for 
development. The voices of the 
soap box orators are, temporarily 
at least, quiet and subdued. 
Business is good. It is the time 
for formulating sound, progres- 
sive business policies. It is a 
time for manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers and individuals generally 
to take inventories, both business 
and personal. This is going to be 
a good year to tie up to products 
which move quickly. Merchants 
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are going to buy with confidence 
in 1925. It is going to pay to sell 
them products which rest as little 
time as possible on the shelves, 
which go out without delay into 
the consumer’s home, there to 
build satisfaction and repeat or- 
ders, so that capital can be rein- 
vested in other quick - moving 
merchandise. 

There have been during the past 
year too many cases where the re- 
tailer was “just out of” almost 
everything the customer wanted to 
buy. As the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany tells its customers, “This is 
a time for wise economy, and 
hard work. Keep your overhead 
low and your tonnage high and 
you will be sure of getting the 
best of whatever is to come.” 

It is going to pay jobbers and 
retailers to push advertised mer- 
chandise and to cut down on a 
superfluity of lines unknown to the 
purchasing public. 

Mental cobwebs must be swept 
away, doubt and fear banished. 
It is a time for selling ideas. Men 
have made up their minds to make 
progress and they will receive 
with joy, ideas and plans to help 
them. 

There are several things that 
need attention during the year 
which starts today. Some of them 
are close to the heart of the sales 
manager. Closer co-operation be- 
tween the man on the road with the 
sales and advertising departments, 
a better use of telephone and 
telegraph, carefully planned letters, 
newspaper clippings and ideas can 
turn a large percentage of missed 
calls into orders. 

Another challenge to every man 
in business is the $1,000,000,000 
annual loss which goes into the 
pockets of the blue-sky promoter 
instead of into the sales ledgers of 
manufacturers of useful merchan- 
dise. Printers’ INK during the 
last year has suggested many 
methods of making the work of 
the dishonest promoter less profit- 
able. Some of these plans have 
been widely adopted. It is up to 
every man whose living depends 
upon the sale of honest products 
to keep hammering away at the 
crooks who are stealing his sales 
and causing loss and unhappiness 
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in millions of homes. Consistent 
and continuous effort during the 
year could cut this tremendous 
joss in half, at least. 

Then there is the menace of the 
paper shortage. The makers of 
all sorts of wood preservatives, 
the users of wood and wood pulp 
and forest products of all kinds 
have an opportunity this year to 
show the public that they are do- 
ing all in their power to preserve 
our forests and to cut down some 
part of the preventable waste 
which is now making such star- 
tling inroads upon our scant re- 
maining timber supply. The pre- 
yentable wastes have been pointed 
out by the Government. Manu- 
facturers who use wood in any 
form should avail themselves of 
the Government’s suggestions and 
adopt them. A serious and dis- 
turbing menace exists in our tim- 
ber supply and much which is 
logical and businesslike can and 
should be done in 1925 to help the 
situation. 

The year we have all looked 
forward to is here. It will bring 
us in the form of tangible results 
for the present and the future just 
about what we put into it in the 
way of service and effort. 


A Rider for This is the story 
that Johann 


PegasuS Schiller tells of 


Pegasus, the Winged Horse. 

Into the market place, a poet 
led Pegasus and offered him for 
sale. Wide-eyed, the peasants 
gathered round. But all of them 
were fearful of the golden wings 
that lay folded against the horse’s 
shimmering flanks. 

At last, a certain clod, named 
Hodge, plucked up his tiny cour- 
age and made an offer which the 
poet gladly took. 

Hitching Pegasus to his cart, 
Hodge set out for home, thinking 
that later he would clip those 
useless wings. 

But Pegasus, unconscious of the 
carts weight, swept down the 
toad like a mad gust of wind. 
Then, sniffing the loved odor of 
the skies, he spread his wings and 
spurned the earth. High over 
brooks and trees and bogs, he 
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whirled the farmer in dizzy flight, 
till breathless he alighted on the 
top of a lofty mountain. 

Shaken and battered and sore, 
Hodge vowed that he would break 
the beast. Three days and nights 
he starved Pegasus until the fiery 
eyes were grey embers and the 
gaunt ribs showed like those of 
a broken ship. 

Then cackling shrewdly to him- 
self, Hodge led the steed down 
into the valley and yoked him 
with a plodding ox. But Pegasus, 
broken in spirit, could not even 
pull his share of the plough. His 
lean flanks were black with sweat 
and his gilded hoofs were foul 
with mire. 

Bitter anger shook Hodge and 
he cursed the day he bought the 
beast. And seizing a club he beat 
him fiercely. 

Then chanced along a youth 
whose eyes saw far, whose head 
was high with courage. 

“What's this strange team!” he 
cried. “A stallion and an ox thus 
yoked together? But let me 
mount your steed, I’ll show you 
all the mettle he possesses.” 

And Pegasus unyoked, the 
youth leaped to his back and 
smiled at danger. Feeling a mas- 
ter’s\ hand, the horse reared high 
with all his former fire—changed 
into a god of the air. 

Then, at his rider’s touch, 
swift Pegasus unfurled the glory 
of his wings, swung heavenward 
like a flaming whirlwind, till 
Hodge, straining his earth-dull 
eyes, lost them in the azure sky. 

. o * 


Pegasus is advertising. 

Hodge is the near-sighted busi- 
ness executive. 

Fearfully, this executive de- 
cides to buy the winged steed and 
hitch him to his business cart. 
Away he is swept up the road of 
business, till breathless he finds 
himself on the fixst mountain of 
success. Far below him beckons 
the valley of mediocrity, that 
kindly valley where problems are 
few and courage is held at little 
worth. So Hodge decides to starve 
his steed—to cut his advertising to 
the tiny pattern of his soul. 

Then he yokes the weakened 
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Pegasus to the dull ox of his own 
ambitions and tries to plough his 
little furrow in the ground. Fail- 
ing, he curses not himself but the 
winged steed. 

The Youth?—That is Hodge's 
competitor of far vision and true 
courage. 

* * * 


Some executives who read this 
will not understand it. They 
should stick to quiet oxen and 
gentle valleys. 

But of those who read and un- 
derstand, perhaps a few will 
think often of the story of the 
winged horse and Hodge and the 
youth whose eyes saw far. And 
of that few, perhaps, there is one 
—a rider for Pegasus. 


For several 
weeks a gigantic 
merger has been 

Small under way in the 

Companies bakery industry. 
Much is being said to the effect 
that this combine will gobble up 
all the business in sight and thus 
limit the opportunity of the small 
baker. 

We don’t think that there is any 
occasion for alarm. Huge mergers 
have been effected in other fields. 
But in most cases these mergers 
are not organized for the removal 
of competition. They have other 
purposes in view. 

Most so-called trusts actually 
create competition. Their opera- 
tions are scaled so magnificently 
that they cannot do the little 
things efficiently. Or else their 
eyes are so set on the big prizes 
of business that they cannot see 
the smaller opportunities which lie 
ahead. ~- 

Business history is replete with 
examples of this kind. There are 
several illustrations in the bakery 
field alone. The possibilities of a 
real whole wheat bread were first 
recognized by a very small baker 
in New York. Later, a few of the 
larger companies took it up. The 
F. Bennett Company has 
demonstrated to its larger com- 
petitors what can be done with 
a genuine whole wheat cracker. 
We believe it was a small concern 
in’ Virginia that awakened the 


Giant 
Mergers vs. 
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bakery world to see the market 
that exists for a high-grade fruit 
cake. 

The famous Segal _ burglar. 
proof lock was not originated by 
one of the large lock manufac. 
turers, although at least one of 
them is now making such a lock 
In nearly all fields it will usually 
be, found that the improvements 
on old products, new specialties 
and other innovations both jn 
products and in marketing them 
are introduced by smaller houses, 

We find a striking instance of 
the ability of a small concern to 
survive in competition with a 
giant rival in the record of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
against the American Tobacco 
Company. No one would accuse 
the American company of being 
anything but highly efficient. Yet 
in its last fiscal year the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company made a net 
profit of something like $23,000,00), 
whereas the net of the American 
Tobacco Company was _ about 
$15,000,000. The record is no re- 
flection on the American Tobacco 
Company. It is simply proof of 
the point we are making that the 
well-managed small company need 
not fear its big competitors. Oi 
course the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company is no longer small, but it 
started small, which sustains the 
very point we are making. 

The wonderful record of the 
Reynolds company is due to many 
things, but principally to the fact 
that it is a smaller, more compact 
organization. It has comparatively 
few products, thus permitting in- 
tense concentration in their mar- 
keting. Its main selling emphasis 
is, of course, put on Camel cigar- 
ettes and Prince Albert tobacco. 

It is common report that Camel 
cigarettes carry the largest adver- 
tising appropriation of any tobacco 
product in existence. The infer- 
ence from this is that advertising is 
the best weapon for the smaller 
manufacturer to use in contending 
with huge mergers. The large cor- 
poration has no monopoly in ad- 
vertising opportunity. The small 
company has exactly the same 
chance. Whether or not it will re- 
main small depends on how well it 
uses its chance, ° 
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The advertising of 
The Columbus McKinnon 

Chain Co. is handled by 
John S. King Co. 


re) 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Co. individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
D. S. Brisbin General Manager 
of Sales Yes Yes 
W. J. Shay Sales Manager 
Automotive Div. “ 3 
A. R. Markel Asst. to President “ _ 


G. A. Hollingsworth Asst. to W.J. Shay 
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BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 
BUYERS OF CREAM 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE PASTEURIZED CREAM BUTTER 
IN THE WORLD 


“Both your WEEKLY and MonTHLY 
publications go to the desk of our General 
Sales Manager as soon as they reach our 
office, and he marks articles which he feels 
would be of interest to other executives in 
our organization. The magazines are then 
passed along the line. Occasionally ex- 
tracts are taken from articles in your pub- 
lication and sent out to our salesmen and 
distributors, We feel that Printers’ INK 
is one of the most valuable publications 
that come to our office.” 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 


+ WRIA Denegv 


GENERAL MANAGER 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


“The receiving of Printers’ INK each 
week is looked forward to by several mem- 
bers of our organization, the same as you 
look forward to reading the daily news- 
paper. While there are a great many pub- 

- lications that come to the writer’s desk, 
there is only one that I can really say I per- 
sonally read, or at least look through 100 
per cent, and that is your publication.” 


lals 


00 STOVE COMPANY. 
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Advertising Club News 


Woodbridge Gets Many Sug- 
gestions on Houston Program 


C. K. Woodbridge, general chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
Houston convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World, has 
spent many spare 
“moments the past 

three or four 

weeks reading the 
many letters that 
have come to him 
from officers of 
the National Ad- 
vertising Commis- 
sion, sustaining 
members and of- 
ficers of local ad- 
vertising clubs of- 
fering suggestions 
for the program at 

Houston. A num- 

ber of these let- 

ters have come 
from advertising men_ overseas, particu- 
larly from those in England. 

He is having digests of these letters 
made which are going out to the mem- 
bers of the National Advertising Com- 
mission, and to the chairmen of the 
program committees of the various de- 
partments of the commission who will 
be responsible for the departmental 
programs at Houston. 

“On the general -program sessions at 
Houston,” says Mr. Woodbridge, ‘‘we 
will not have more than six or seven 
speakers following the ceremonies of 
formal opening on Monday morning. 
The various departments of the com- 
mission will offer altogether more than 
200 speakers. Hence, on the general 
sessions we will present speakers who 
will deal with the problems of distri- 
bution and advertising in a_ broad, 
general way, leaving it to the depart- 
mental speakers to discuss the more 
or less technical problems of the vari- 
ous groups. 

“T want all the help I can get from 
the twelve or fifteen members of my 
committee and from the membership 
of the association and the commission 
in selecting the subjects and_ the 
speakers for these general _ sessions. 
Every suggestion will be given full 
consideration. We want the program 
to be truly representative of the or- 
ganization and of such a charactcr as 
to be of the greatest possible value to 
those who journey to Houston to at- 
tend the sessions.’ 

* 





Cc. K. WOODBRIDGE 


* 
Club Planned for Eugene, 


Oreg. 

William Strandborg and Professor 

: we Thacher have undertaken 
the preliminary steps for the forma- 
tion of an advertising club in Eugene, 
Oreg., home of the University of 
Oregon. Marshall Dana, Oregon vice- 
president of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs Association, is co-operat- 
ing in this work. 
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Better Business Bureau for 
St. Petersburg 


Another link in the chain of Better 
Business Bureaus has been added at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. The new bureau 
was organized within seventy-two hours 
after the arrival of William P. Green, 
associates director of the National 
Vigilance Committee. A record for 
raising funds for the Bureau’s opera 
tion was made at a meeting which 
was attended by 100 St. Petersburg 
business men. In seventeen seconds 
a fund of-$15,000 was subscribed. 

The movement for the Bureau was 
started by illiam C. Freeman, for- 
merly of New York, who is now en- 

aged in business in St. Petersburg. 
The Bureau will begin to function 
fm Ee 15. There is now a total of 
forty-one Better Business Bureaus 
organized. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Banquet Over- 
Subscribed 


Reservations for the annual ban 


quet of the Poor Richard Club, which 

is to be held in Philadelphia on Janu 

ary 17, already have exceeded the 

number of tickets which will be avail 

able. The first mail after reservations 

were opened brought in more than 
a1 


these 
men and 325 


1,400 reservations. Of 
1,100 were from 





women. The banquet this year will 
be called “A Tour Through the 
Jungle.” 

es « 


Holland to Attend Meetings 
at Detroit 


Lou E. Holland, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, who has been ill for the last 
several weeks, is now greatly improved 
in health. He has 
called a meeting of 
the executive com- 
mittee to be held 
at the Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, on 
January 28. This 
meeting will be at- 
tended by the 
chairmen of sev- 
eral chief commit- 
tees having to do 
with making ar- 
rangements for the 
association’s con- 
vention at Houston 
from May 9 to 14. 

In addition to dis- 
cussing plans for 
the Houston convention the commitice 
will review the work of the organi 
tion for the last quarter and consi«« 
current activities and plans for tlie 
new year. 

Mr. Holland also expects to pat 
ticipate in the meeting of the National 
Commission which will be held in 
Detroit on January 29 and 30. 
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Joseph Meadon Active in 
Promoting Houston Convention 
Joseph Meadon, of Detroit, generai 


chairman of the On-to-Houston com- 
mittee 0 


the Associated Advertising 

lubs of the 
World, is co-oper- 
ating closely with 
the speakers bu- 
reau of the asso- 
ciation in promot- 
ing attendance at 
the convention in 
Houston. 

Mr. Meadon 
has under prep- 





aration a_ state- 
ment setting forth 
definite facts per- 
taining to plans 
for the Houston 
meeting. This 
will be_ called 


“20 Facts” 
copy will be sup- 
plied to each speaker booked by the 
speaker -s bureau, as well as to speakers 
sent out from Texas. 

Under Mr. Meadon’s direction also, 
display advertisements are being pre- 
pared for publication, particularly in 
advertising club cities. 

* * * 


Government to Invite Latin- 


American Delegates to Houston 


“American ambassadors in twenty-one 
Central and South American countries 
will transmit invitations from the 
State Department inviting these coun- 
tries to send business and civic repre- 
sentatives to the annual convention at 
Houston of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The _ invitations 
will be extended through the Federal 
State Department. 

Arrangements for the co-operation of 
the State Department in interesting the 
Latin-American countries in the con- 
vention were made following a_con- 
ference with State Department officials 
and leaders of the Pan-American Union 
by Robert H. Cornell, executive sec- 
retary of the Houston Committee on 
Arrangements, and Robert E. Hutchin- 
son, manager of the Associated Clubs, 
Washington service. 

The board of directors of the Pan- 
American Union will hold a meeting 
in Washington early in January to 
consider a complete plan of co-opera- 
tion with the Associated Clubs. 

* * * 


Advertising Clubs to Honor 
Franklin 


Many of the advertising clubs 
throughout, the United States will ob- 
serve Benjamin Franklin’s birthday in 
February. Of course, the most notable 
of these observances will be that of 
the Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, 
which has long been working on plans 
for its annual ‘dinner, which is a fea- 
ture of its Franklin birthday celebra- 
tions. In the majority of the clubs, 
svecial addresses will be delivered at 
the regular luncheon or dinner meetings. 


JOSEPH MEADON 
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Pacific Coast Clubs Busy on 


Convention Program 

Lloyd Spencer, of Seattle, Wash., 
president of the Pacific Coast Advertis. 
ing Clubs Association, and chairman 
of the twelfth district of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
is busy — plans for the twenty- 
second annu: convention of the 
Pacific Coast association. The con- 
vention will be held in the new Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, from July 20 to 23. 

“One thing we shall do. this year,” 
says Mr. Spencer, “is to strengthen 
our ohasdiignal department at the con- 
vention. The clubs on the coast are 
exceedingly in earnest in their educa- 
tional work. We take advertising 
club work seriously out here. Dean 
Lyle Spencer and others of the Uni- 
versity of Washington are keenly in- 
terested in our convention plans and 
we hope to develop a_conference on 
educational work that will be a decided 
help to every club officer who is seri- 
ously attempting to improve the char- 
— of educational work within his 
clu 

“We are closely in touch with 
the educational committee of the in- 
ternational association and the depart- 
ment at New York headquarters and 
believe we will get a little closer to 
the educational problem within the 
clubs than has been done at our re- 
cent conventions.” 

* = 


New Los Angeles Clubhouse 


The Los Angeles Advertising Club 
is now in the midst of a drive for 1,000 
members. This membership drive is 
part of a general campaign calling for 
the erection at Angeles of a new 
advertising clubhouse. 

x* * * 


Year Book of Associated Clubs 


to Be Issued Soon 

The Year Book of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. con- 
taining digests of addresses delivered 
at the advertising convention in Lon- 
don last July is 
expected to be is- 
sued in January. 

The book is ed- 
ited by John Clyde 
Oswald, publisher 
of the American 
Printer, and is pub- 
lished under the 
direction -of the 
association’s publi- 
cations committee, 
of which Herbert 
S. Houston is 





chairman. 
It is one-third 
larger than any 


JOHNCLYDEOSWALD Year Book pub- 

lished previously by 
the association and contains digests of 
more than 200 addresses. The address 
of welcome by the Prince of Wales is 
printed in full. The framed portrait 
of the Prince, which was presented at 
the closing session of the convention 
to President Lou E. Holland, appears 
as a frontispiece. 
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[* every sales force there are al- 
ways numbers of men who are 
wondering whether to stick where 
they are or move on to a job 
which looks better to them. Jobs 
in other places always have a 
habit of surrounding themselves 
with a halo of romance and hap- 
piness. With none of the reali- 
ties known, the other job seems 
at a distance like the blue of the 
far horizon without any harass- 
ing cares or troubles. The terri- 
tory that Jim Smith has looks 
better than Bill Jones’. The job 
with a competitor looks better 
than the one the man is now 
working in, This habit of human 
nature causes much dissatisfaction 
and much changing. 


The Standard “oil Company of 
New Jersey in a message to its 
salesmen has brought out a very 
interesting point by showing that 
it is the personality of the man 
himself and not the new job or 
the other fellow’s territory which 
counts. If the salesman has the 
right personality and the right at- 
titude toward his work the place 
he is in isn’t so important. He 
will get ahead no matter what his 
territory or where his job is. 
These facts are brought out in an 
interesting way by using as a con- 
venient example “Taylor of Tim- 
monsville.” This is the way the 
Standard Oil Company tells its 
sales ‘force about this interesting 
personality in terms which deal 
with the ordinary common every- 
day affairs of their own business: 

“The other side of the road is 
always smoother, the grass on the 
other man’s pasture greener, the 
other fellow’s selling territory 
easier, but—you are where you 
are. Consider the case of Taylor 
of Timmonsville. Timmonsville 
is in South Carolina near the 
little city of Florence. Between 
Florence and Timmonsville is 
thinly settled country. At a 
cross-road intersecting the one 
good hard-surfaced road stands a 
large gasoline filling station with 


a canopy over the drive and the 
usual equipment of several pumps 
and lubricating oil tanks. It 
looks like a good location. 

“A count shows that out of 
every seven cars which stop at 
this corner, three turn in at the 
filling station. The other four 
leave the highway and drive back 
of the modern station to reach a 
lone pump standing near Taylor's 
store. The place hardly merits 
the name of a store, for it is a 
heterogeneous collection of odds 
and ends in the way of building 
material, with no paved driveway, 
no plate glass windows, no ex- 
pensive fixtures. 

“Taylor deals in everything on 
which he can make a legitimate 
profit, his line running from the 
biggest cigar in the world for a 
nickel to second-hand _ shoes, 
clothes and hats which he stocks 
in packing-cases in the back of 
the store. A large ice-chest on 
the dilapidated front porch is 
filled with bottles of the South’s 
favorite temperance drink. 

“Why do the drivers of four out 
of every seven cars inconvenience 
themselves to go around a mod- 
ern filling station to await their 
turn at the lone pump in the rear? 
The answer is found in Taylor’s 
personality. He is that rare ani- 
mal, the natural born salesman. 
Not a man, woman or child gets 
near his store without some kind 
of a friendly word from the pro- 
prietor. Colored boys are falling 
all over the place taking care of 
trade, but Taylor on his front 
porch lends the personal touch 
that makes friends. While hand- 
ing out a bottle of soda with one 
hand he is generally engaged in 
displaying a second-hand hat on 
the other, or calling attention to a 
recent arrival of gumdrops. 

“Every transaction at Taylor’s 
store, no matter how insignificant 
the amount of money involved, is 
invested with a bit of good 
humor. On a typical Sunday he 
sells 1,500 bottles of soda while 
dispensing gasoline or oil, cigars, 
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National Advertising 
Made Most Effective 


Flexlume, the National Electric Sign, will 
focus national advertising prestige onto local 
retail outlets—thus forging the last and most 
vital link in the advertising-selling chain. 


Flexlume’s bold, snow-white raised letters of 
glass by day and brilliant, solid letters of 
light by night compel favorable attention. 


Let us tell you of an inexpensive tryout plan 
whereby you can test Flexlume’s effectiveness 
on a very modest investment basis. Write 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles and 
Toronto, Ont. 


Phone: All Principal 
“Flexlume”’ Cities 
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ARE YOU 
THE MAN? 


OMEWHERE there is a 
thoroughly experienced 
printing salesman who knows 
his business —a “go-getter,” 
with a knowledge of direct 
mail literature and display 
material, who can SELL 
letterpress or offset—a man 
acquainted with the trade in 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
Where is he? Let us know! 


E., Box 209, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 


Wanted 
An Active Live Wire 


Manager of 
National. Advertising 


The leading evening newspaper in 
a metropolitan midwest city of 
nearly a million population wants 
a man to take charge of its na- 
tional advertising department. He 


must have had newspaper or 
agency experience. Pleasing per- 
sonality and sales ability of para- 
mount importance, This is a big 
opportunity for the right man. 


In-replying, send your photograph,, 


and “fall information © regarding 
your previous connections, age, 
experience, education and _ refer- 
ences. All communications will 
be treated in confidence. 


Address *“A,” Box 66, care .of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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suspenders, shoes and candy. He 
defies all of the teachings of the 
experts on modern merchandis- 
ing but he sells the goods. It is 
doubtful if anyone ever pulled 
up in front of Taylor’s store to 
ask a road direction without going 
away with at least two articles 
from the man’s stock. 

“With Taylor on the front 
porch the business is worth a 
goodly sum of money, but with 
Taylor removed it is doubtful if 
it could meet the taxes levied on 
the shack. For everything is 
against the successful operation 
of any kind of a business at that 
point —everything except the 
Taylor personality.” 

ok 


Coach A. A. Stagg, affection- 
ately known among University of 
Chicago men as the Old Man, is 
a great believer in taking nothing 
for granted. He told the School- 
master recently that he gave his 
football men a written examina- 
tion on the rules last year. They 
averaged about 50 per cent in their 
marks. Many a sales manager, it 
may be, would learn some interest- 
ing details about how his force 
was working if he would adapt 
Coach Stagg’s plan to selling. Per- 
haps some of the stubborn reasons 
for lack of success in selling would 
come out into the open. 

The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards has just begun 
a home study course for mem- 
bers. The manager of a prominent 
Cleveland real estate firm wrote 
out his answer to the first problem 
in the course, a know-your-city 
analysis. He is trying to explain 
now to his associatés and his six- 
teen-year-old son, too, how it hap- 
pens that he failed to make a 
passing grade on this problem. 
“Dad got a minus,” broadcasts his 
son who rejoices to learn that ma- 
ture years do not mean infallibility. 

Recently the Schoolmaster has 
noticed some of the advertising of 
The Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis which urges busi- 
ness men to consult their insurance 
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Damaged ? 


Stolen? Lost? 


HREE things that may happen to any 
parcel post package. Three reasons why 
every parcel post package should be insured. 


Enclosing a coupon from the North America 
Coupon Book insures automatically and as- 
sures prompt payment of claims. The stub 
is your record of shipment. 


Our rates on Parcel Post Insurance will in- 
terest you. Make inquiries today. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
_ Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-1-1. 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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LITHOGR APHED 
LETTERHEADS 


FOR ;,$1.25 PER THOUSAND 
COMPLETE 
IN LOTS OF 25,000 

ENVELOPES TO oT S pir PER THOUSAND 
Booklet of en es 
our work Bg oy pe: upon request. 

GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 E. 53rd St. New York City 


ONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 


REBLE YOUR 

CLASSIFIED 

by usin ing Pallen’s New Re- 

turn ‘‘Cash-Order”’ Device. 

Pulls the highest percentage 

of renewals, subscriptions, etc. 
Write for Sample. 
Reduced Prices. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 



































Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 

PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring 

durability. Covered with book cloth; 

lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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agents in the way they consult 
their doctors and lawyers. Adver- 
tising can doubtless help to raise 
the insurance man to the profes- 
sional level, but it cannot be ex. 
pected to do much more than give 
the insurance man a chance to 
prove his right to be ranked with 
professional. men who have had 
to pass State board examinations. 
The insurance agent, himself, must 
make good the claims of the adver- 
tising, and the advertising among 
other things ought to make him 
conscious of that responsibility. 

How many sales managers are 
making a real check of their men 
to learn with certainty whether or 
not they come up to the claims 
that the advertising makes for 
them? Coach Stagg is a veteran 
of many years of football teach- 
ing. He is a member of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee. It might 
be expected that his charges would 
be right on the rules oftener than 
half the time. But they weren't. 
Isn’t there the germ of an idea 
here for sales managers who are 
on their toes? They may know 
that they themselves are doing a 
100 per cent job, and they may 
feel that their salesmen are doing 
likewise. Perhaps a simple test 
at the next convention would open 
their eyes. 

* * 

Several articles have appeared 
recently in the Printers’ Inx 
Publications regarding the styles 
of business letterheads and the in- 
formation which they should 
carry. The Schoolmaster adds to 
the facts already recorded another 
ingenious use of letterheads by 
the ng 3 Batten Company, Inc., 
New Y 

In he lower left-hand corner 
of its letterhead the company has 
printed a_ paragraph under the 
caption “Telephone Error.” The 
paragraph, which follows, tells its 
own story: 

“By an unfortunate error on the 
part of the New York Telephone 
Company the name of George Bat- 
ten Company is not listed in the 
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New York Telephone Directories 
issued for the first half of 1925. 
This, of course, is most .embar- 
rassing to us. Our telephone num- 
ber remains the same—Vanderbilt 


6300.” 
* * * 


Looking down from his office 
window, the Schoolmaster could 
see the street which he had just 
left still crowded with hundreds 
of salespeople hurrying to work. 
Three more days to Christmas, he 
thought, hectic and trying days 
for these salespeople in their work 
of putting millions of dollars of 
merchandise into distribution. 

He was still sympathizing with 
them in the difficulty of their task 
as he turned to his desk and re- 
sumed the reading of a newspaper. 
His attention was soon attracted 
to an advertisement of Oppenheim, 
Collins & Company, New York, 
which carried the caption: “The 
Value of a Smile at Christmas.” 

The message of human kindness 
which followed is being given in 
full to the Class because the 
Schoolmaster believes it to be an 
eloquent expression of the Christ- 
mas spirit and because he is sure 
it did much to make easier the 
work of the salespeople during 
the last days of the holiday rush. 
The advertisement follows: 


Tue VALUE OF A SMILE AT CHRISTMAS 

It costs nothing, but creates much. 

It enriches those who receive, without 
impoverishing those who give. 

It happens in a flash and the memory 
of it sometimes lasts forever. 

None are so rich they can get along 
without it, and none so poor but are 
richer for its benefits. 

It creates happiness in the home, 
fosters good-will in a business, and is 
the countersign of frien 

It is rest to the weary, daylight to 
the discouraged, sunshine to the sad, 
and Nature’s best antidote for trouble. 

Yet it cannot be bought, begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen, for it is something that 
is no earthly good to anybody till it is 
given away! 

And if in the last-minute rush_ of 
Christmas buying, some of our sales- 
people should be too tired to give you 
a smile, may we ask you to leave one 
of yours? 

For nobody needs a smile so much as 
those who have none left to give! 
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LEARN FRENCH 
AT HOME 


Learn to speak French by 
hearing it spoken—the nat- 
ural way to learn a new 
language. Records fit any 
phonograph. Instruction 
method endorsed by French 
Embassy. Text books and 
records used in schools and 
colleges. An especially val- 
uable course for advertising 
men who appreciate the 
value of knowing French. 


Write for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7154-E, Scranton, Pa. 


A Profitable Publishing Business 


A successful, established business, 
ten years old, with excellent credit 
and attractive future may be sold. 
No indebtedness. Net profit last 
year over seven thousand dollars 
including owner’s drawing account. 
Will go over eight thousand this 
year. Business has grown steadily 
with little attention from owner 
because of other interests. Owns 
plates of more than 150 clothbound 
volumes. Enjoys very profitable 
trade with more than a thousand 
retail stores including Wana- 
maker’s, Brentano’s, etc. Ideal Op- 
portunity for someone to step into 
established publishing business. 
Address owner on your letterhead, 
“J,” Box 63, Printers’ INK. 
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Agency 
Copy Man 
Wanted 


By strong, long-established AAAA 
agency in city of over 300,000. 
Only those of experience, : char- 
acter and ability need apply. 
Right party will have opportu- 
nity to become, upon proof of his 
ability, a member of the firm. 


Address, with full particulars, 
“M., Box 207, care Printers’ Ink. 














ART DIRECTOR 


Of long experience— 
well versed in agency 
routine; a capable artist 
—with full knowledge of 
production processes and 
cost saving methods in 
Art and Engraving. Now 
with A-A-A-A agency. 
Available January Ist. 
Address “B,” Box 206, Printers’ Ink 


EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY OFFERED 
A MANUFACTURER 
Successful advertising manager with ex- 
cellent record as a producer in both 
sales and advertising,--now employed 
—wants to make a connection with a 
manufacturer who needs a real mer- 
chandiser who is expert in all phases 

of advertising. 
Address “‘D,’’ Box gee. 
PRINTERS’ IN 
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Young & Rubicam Augment 
Staff 


Young & Rubicam, advertising agency, 
Philadelphia, have added to — staff 
Charles L. Whittier, C. H. Bristol and 
Carl Lins. Mr. Whittier was for six 
years associated with the copy depart- 
ment of N. W. Ayer & Son. Mr. Bristol 
was for five years general advertising 
director and sales manager of the 
Sunoco motor oils division of the Sun 
Oil Company. Mr. Lins was for six 
years a member of the art department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Pepperell Company 


Duncan Rogers has been appointed 
advertising a of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing ompany, Biddeford, 
Me., manufacturer of sheetings. He 
will also continue as advertising mana- 
ger of the Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass., 
manufacturer of hosiery, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 


George Garland Joins 
Consolidated Artists 


George Garland, artist, formerly with 
the T. B. Brown Advertising Service, 
London, England, and more recently 
engaged in free lance work at New 
fork, has joined the Consolidated 
Artists, Cincinnati. 


Experimenter Publications 
Appoint P. J. Hall 


Percy J. Hall has been appointed assis- 
tant advertising manager of the publica- 
tions of the Experimenter Publishing 
Company, New York. These include 
Radio News, Experimenter, Science & 
Invention and Motor Camper and Tourist. 


Belting Account for Nathan 


Agency 
The Slip-Not Belting Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., manufacturer of Slip- 
Not Belts, has appointed the Nathan 
Advertising Company, Chicago, to direct 
its naman Business papers are being 
use 





SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT 


For 20 Cents to Cover Delivery Costs 
BLUE-BLACK, ROYAL BLUE, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN 


EAGLE INK COMPANY _ - 


- Station B, New York City 





Multigr. aph Ribbons Re inked inked 


Try it 


Re-Inking you can buy 


\\ Sa PS process costs only $6.00 a dozen 
Oo“ N\A trial order will convince you that it is the be le 


Dept. 


W.Scott Ingram,Inc. 


B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ INk’’ cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Use 
Printers’ “Complete Outhtters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Manufacturer desires to communicate 
with firm, who does or requires specialty 
work among rural groceries, with view 
of carrying line. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 


Illustrated Ideas 
wanted suitable for Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising. The Service-System, 257 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 














Merchandising Counsel 
Excellent contacts and first hand informa- 
tion make advertiser extremely valuable 
in advisory capacity to manufacturers 
distributing product principally through 
department _ stores. Box 361, 4 


Wanted—Advertising representatives for 
Boston, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis and San Francisco for high-class 
publication in the Textile Color and 
Chemical Industry. Commission basis. 
Address Color Trade Journal, 103 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 











Largest exclusive publishers of business 
and technical papers in Canada want rep- 
resentative to sell advertising, Eastern 
States, headquarters—New York. Man 
with knowledge of Canada preferred and 
demonstrated success as advertising sales- 
man essential; commission basis. Full 
details as to fitness should be given in 
first letter. Confidential. Box 388, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A young man some experience 
as copy writer and knowledge of type- 
writing for small agency. Moderate 
salary. Send samples and full particu- 
lars. Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE COPY WRITER 
For Household Appliance Line. State 
experience fully and advise regarding 
yourself, including present salary. Box 
373, Printers’ Ink, 











Young man or woman to take entire 
charge of publishing, editing and solicit- 
ing advertising for a monthly community 
health magazine. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars, salary wanted, etc. Box 365, P. I. 


SALESMAN 
Experienced lithographic salesman wanted 
by an old-established house, specialties, 
displays, etc. Salary and commission. 
Box 381, Printers’ Ink. 


Ohio daily—30,000 circulation—needs an 
advertising man. Regular and special 
work. Excellent opportunity for producer. 
Write Box 364, Printers’ Ink. State age, 
experience, past connections and salary 
expected to start. All replies will be con- 
sidered .strictly confidential. 


YOUNG WOMAN WANTED with at 
least three years’ mechanical production 
“follow up” experience. Position open in 
advertising agency of high standing. Per- 
sonality, ability and experience essential 
qualifications. Write fully age, education, 
experience, religion, etc., to Box 391, P. I. 














Specialty Salesman—lIf you have made 
good selling specialties at prices of $100 
or more, and seek an opportunity to 
earn up to $10,000 per year in commis- 
sions, write at once for our proposition, 
stating territory preferred. Address 
J. D. Claitor, General Sales Manager, 
Galveston, Texas. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 


We want a young man to take over ad- 
vertising detail, work into our organiza- 
tion and eventually take charge of entire 
advertising. Should be stenographer and 
typist with some advertising experience. 
Company located within ten miles of 
Beston, leader in its field, rated at AAA]. 
A splendid opportunity to build a real 
future. Give complete information, in- 
cluding salary desired. Box 369, P. I. 


DISPLAY SIGN SALESMEN 


Choice territory open for salesmen with 
ideas and ability to make between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year in commission. As 
the largest manufacturers of Photographs 
in America, we are able to produce one 
of the most distinctive lines of Window 
and Counter Display Signs and Direct 
Advertising in the country, a the 
large and small advertisers al 

competition. Liberal commissions. Credit 
on repeat and mail orders. Exclusive 
territory. Send full details of experience 
in first letter. SCHAEFER ROSS CO., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wanted—Young man, knowledge photo- 
graphs, retouching, cuts, printing, etc., 
as assistant in advertising department of 
4 ong Stenographic or typing expe- 
rience helpful. State age, education, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Box 374, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER 
for a small company making a high-grade 
food product which requires intensive 
personal effort to increase present sales. 
A shirt-sleeve man, who will person- 
ally work the Chicago territory, can in 
time make something worthwhile. Salary, 
$3,000 yearly. Address Box 367, P. I. 


A high-class Texas publication, in its 
eighteenth year, with State-wide circula- 
tion, has permanent position for advertis- 
ing man of real selling ability, to work 
the local Texas field. Must have a record 
for efficiency and experience with Eastern 
publications. Prefer Southerner, or man 
who has worked among advertisers in the 
South. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 











Superintendent 
for Private Printing Plant 


for industrial concern in small mid- 
western city; up to date in every partic- 
ular, with all kinds of equipment and 
presses, including offset; also typesetting 
and _ typecasting machines; employing 
about seventy-five hands, and doing finest 
kind of work. Applicant must be thor- 
oughly versed in every branch of the 
printing business, his knowledge having 

acquired by actual personal experi- 
ence. e must be a man of irreproach- 
able character and habits, a good man- 
ager of —_ and not too old or too 
young. pplicants who have not had 
exactly sink ar previous experience posi- 
tively will not be considered. This is a 
man’s-sized job and advertiser is not 
going to educate anyone for it. No 
personal interviews granted before thor- 
ough examinatioh. Tell all about your- 
self in your first letter, stating age, 
nationality, height, weight, schooling, ex- 
perience, married or single, salary ex- 
pected, and when you could take up the 
work. Advertiser is very large interna- 
tional concern and living and other con- 
ditions all that could be desired. Box 
375, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRIVATE 
RETAIL LIST 
33000 


oe peieate list of vaio, latution 
ry goods, department and general stores, 
is available to a limited number of con- 
cerns desiring to conduct a direct-mail 
campaign. 

pe ssc on your envelopes, $3.00 


Pe Write for complete details to Box 6855, 
North Philadelphia Post Office. 
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66 LETTERS $3 
Get the money your customers owe you 
without atera Marve Use my booklet 
of “66 Letters.”” Marvelous results. $3.00, 
a Ban ics 
E. M. DUN 
BOSTON, M 


Circular = 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISER WILL VISIT NEW 
YORK AND CHICAGO EARLY PART 
OF JANUARY. Wants advertising ser- 
vice lines for Pacific Coast. Address 
Box 363, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Producer, with ideas backed bj by 
extensive advertising and merchandising 
experience and wide acquaintance in 
Philadelphia and —. fer for 
publisher or firm. Box 368, P. I. 


Two Advertising Artists, free-lance, 
thoroughly experienced—color, black and 
white layouts and figure drawing, desire 
association with established agency for 
part-time. Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


LADY EXECUTIVE—SECRETARY— 
OFFICE MANAGER 
Christian, agency training, anxious for 
connection with advertising agency or 

trade-paper. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 


POSTER ARTIST 


Specialist with large experience in litho 
window displays, capable, industrious, 
cpen for connection. Box 383, I. 


Experienced Business Woman wishes 
position where ability to manage depart- 
ment, employ assistants, get work done 
smoothly and efficiently is desired. Good 
correspondent. Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 























Young Lady—college graduate, two years’ 
advertising experience—desires position. 
Writes copy, familiar with production, lay- 
out, anesreety, syndicate work, general 
office det Moderate salary. Box 371,P.1. 


N. Y. ADV. WRITER 


Eight years copy chief big agencies; 
open for special copy or as advertising 
manager. Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


WANT ROOM TO GROW 
Now regularly employed in New York in 
writing motion picture reviews but need 
a better future. Experience in editorial, 
publicity and advertising writing, make- 
up, typography and design. Now receiv: 
ing $70 a week. Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, thorough- 
ly experienced; reliable, aggressive, suc- 
cessful worker; wide acquaintance New 
York and Eastern agencies, large na- 
tional, class, trade accounts; now unat- 
tached and available for good standing 
medium; best references. Letters con- 
fidential. Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 


a 
Business Producer 
Advertising and Sales Promotion expert 
desires larger opportunities; can offer un- 
rivalled record of results and economies 
introduced. his man can make the ad- 
vertising and mail sales, of any concern, 
profitable. Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 
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FREE-LANCE ARTIST! can handle a 
number of other accounts for and ink 
and halftone illustrations. eads in all 
mediums a specialty. Industrious service; 
fair fair pri ces. Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Versatile; wishes to connect with a re- 
liable concern where he can execute and 
direct; backed by a thorough knowledge 
of mechanical uirements; wide experi- 
ence. Box 387, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor wants work. Scots- 
man, 20 years’ successful American and 
foreign newspaper, trade journal and agency 

experience. Ex copy writer, cracker- 
jack promoter. references. “ommis- 

sion with drawing account. Box 384, P. I. 


Advertising Assistant to Manager 
Man, 24, college trained, agency, printing, 
mail-order experience. Can write copy, 
visualize, take charge production. Desires 
position where versatility can be utilized. 
Opportunity essential. Box 377, 


COLLEGE MAN, 27, with several years’ 
selling experience, is anxious to get into 
advertising work in a selling capacity 
with agency or publication. 

He is now Goes manager for one of 
the largest coffee houses and has made 
a success of his previous undertakings. 
Because of his experience and natural 
abilities, he believes he is especially quali- 
fied for advertising work, and would like 
an opportunity to prove his case. Ad- 
dress Box 385, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


THIS SALES MANAGER 
outsells any three men on 
his force while successfully di- 
recting merchandising for his 
large company. And he can 
prove it. Supervises adver- 
tising, rearranges territories, 
buys printing and creates 
dealer helps. Willing to travel 
two or three days a week. Age 
32. Married. Veet education. 
Our No. 6611-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, lec. 
THIRD NATL BLO. SPRIVEPIELD, MASS. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a Direct Mail Department in the 
mailing, addressing and multigraph equ 
ments, permanent connections. Dicks 
years’ experience. Address Box 386, P. I. 


Contact Man, Copywriter 


with live account 
wants connection with N. Y. agency. 
10 years experience with A.A.A.A. 
agencies. 33, married, Christian, now 
employed, but seeks larger opportunity, 
excellent references. General also = 
order and account experience. 389, P. 














to the following: 


in advance $8. 





PRINTERS’ INK 
Subscription Prices 


In view of frequent requests for special rates on single 
subscriptions and for clubbing offers on a number of orders 
sent in at one time, Prinrers’ INK wishes to bring attention 


A subscription to PRINTERS’ INK for one year 
costs $3, for six months $1.50. For three years, paid 
Canadian postage one dollar per 
year extra. Foreign postage two dollars. 


Printers’ INK offers no inducement for subscriptions, out- 
side of editorial merit and interest. 
missions to subscription agencies, and no low rates to any 
individuals or organizations. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Total net paid (December 11, 1924) 20,250 


No premiums, no com- 
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“The king is dead! 
—long live the king!” 


N the realm of successful advertis- 
ing there is no interregnum. The 
Old Year passes. The New snatches 


up his scepter and carries on. 


To the business man, January 
First is but another day on the 
calendar. Home markets must be 
kept inviolate. Beyond the frontiers 
fresh campaigns are waiting to be 
waged. Yet—it seems fitting at this 
time that we cast up our account of 
friendships held and won during 
1924. That we renew our fealty to 
old associates, and pledge loyal alle- 
giance to the cause of new clients. 








“The king is dead! Long live the 
king!” May the promise of new 
opportunities this coming year be 
realized in fullest measure. May the 
season’s greetings convey our wish 
for your success all through 1925. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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I To make money— 


cultivate this market 








us is usually estimated that 
there are five persons to 
4, afamily. On this basis, only 
f 12 states have more than, 
y and 36 states have less 


Strive to vision, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, the market opened to you by the I 
600,000 copies of The Chicago 
Tribune which are sold every day as 
instruction, entertainment and buying 
guides. 
Of Tribune families only 25% own radio sets, 
and most of these will buy new ones within a-year 


or two— a waiting market for tens of millions of 
dollars’ worth of radio equipment. 
If you sell one bar of soap a month to 600,000 
families, you have a total of more than seven 
million bars a year. 
If one family in three spends a thousand dollars 
@ year fad automobiles and accessories, it means ( 
a two hundred million dollar market among the 
readers of this one newspaper. | 


The Tribune’s job is to help its readers and 
advertisers to buy and sell. It is the 


Exchange—the Market Place. It is an 
Exchange open to all at uniform low rates. 


If you want practical information on the 
way to sell through The Chicago Tribune, 
ask a Tribune man to call. 


The Chicago Tribune 
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